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six issues of a current awareness bulletin published 
occasionally by the EPIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies are 
combined in this document. The various issues, written in '973 and 
197U, deal with emerging topics of interest in future studies, legal 
education, womens studies, minicoursos, global studies, and school 
ethnography. Each four page bulletin presents a state of the art 
interview with a specialist in the field being reported, describes 
exemplary projects and classrooms, and includes information on 
available human resources, materials, and organizations. In addition, 
EPIC document abstracts and book reviews offer sources for further 
investigation of each topic. (JH) 
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FUTURE STUDIES 

Purpose 



Looking At i) puhtishett to let you know what we know akx)ut an 
omerginQ topic of interest or curront concern of clomentary and 
secondary social studies and social education toacheri. We, after 
aii, are a "clearinghouse/' We select, abstract, and Index current 
hard'tO'Obtain documents for Research in Education <RIB) and 
current periodical articles for Currant Index to Journals in Edu> 
cation (CUE). Also, we commission or prepare social studios 
practical guidance papers, interpretive papers* and reference tools 
when rteed, literature, and practice warrant. In the process of 
doing this work we get around, talk with many people throughout 



ttte country, have many visitors, and receive many letters and 
teiepttone calls for infot mation about wi^o is doing what, ami 
whut is the latest activity on a topic. Before enough theory, prac- 
tice, or materials Have Crystallized or surfaced to warrant a 
practical guidance paper, we hope to make available information 
about practice, people, materials, and ideas on a topic as we ro> 
ceivc it; performing a clearinghouse ^nd communication function 
through Looking At 

Looking At is also intended to be a catalyst tticreasing com> 
munication from you to the clearingtiouse. Please send us 
descriptions of your work, announcements, questionSi syiiabii 
guides, experimental materials, and suggestions for a second 
Looking At in future studies and for Looking At on other topics. 



Intsrview: 
Paul DeHart Hurd 
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Paul DeHart Hurd is Chairman of the Human Valu; ' Curriculum 
Study Project for middle schools being developed under National 
Science Foundation funding by the Biological Sciences Currlcu* 
lum Study (BSCS), Boulder, Colorado. This project is grappling 
with values, sciences, the future, and the learning of children in 
such fundamental ways that the product will surety shape educa* 
tion in the future. 

Hurd has been concerned about the concept of future study since 
the 1930s and his early work with the Progressive Education 
Association. Most of his work, consulting, and publication has 
t)een related to science curriculum development In elementary 
and secondary education. Recently tie has been developing the 
human values project: chairing a UNESCO project to develop 
resource books for South America, South Asia and Africa; con- 
sulting for NASA on their educational projects: and developing 
his own project in human bioiogy. He tries to incorporate a 
futures component into each of these areas, "with modest, very 
modest success." 

While ho and James Oswald were in Boulder working on the BSCS 
project, he answered questions and commented on future studios 
during a hurried 7 a.m. breakfast. 

On the historical perspeetitfe ot future studies*- 

Hurdt "The term wasn't really used in the 30s and 40s but there 
was a great emphasis on dealing with contemporary problems- 
'contemporary' meant almost immediate. That was a long step 
from what we were dealing with previously, so it was a great step 
forward, but it wasn't any more forward than the present, and i 
think that the big difference is thot we are now taking a forward 
look into the problems, if we don't begin working on the com* 
plexity of the problems that we now hove around us, that we can 
identify, that are in the future, then we are never going to be 
able to deal with them. We need to deal with problems on a long 
term basis and anticipate the goals, the national goals, that we 
would like to aspire to. Trying to deal with these immediate 
problems alone dnnvVt get us any place. ..We find almost all of 
our efforts i .»vis solving these problems - whether it's urban 
development, transportation, or all of the work that seems to be 
taking care of the little things here and there - have made it all 
more complex as time goes on. We haven't solved the problems." 

Oswald: "So are you saying, Paul, that the tendency is to partial 
accounting and what we need is wholistic accounting? So that 
future studies, developing more sophisticated ways for accounting, 
could in junior high, senior high, and elementary sensitize kids to 
there being more variables in the problem than one, tvNg. orthree 



Hurd: "An illustration - the double knits that came tn in the last 
few years. They are affecting the economy in Australia and New 
Zealand, and dry cleaners here, because knits are wastiable. In the 
past, these things have happeneil randomly and wittiout organiza- 
tion, and now we have ourselves into a lot of messes, social aiHi 
economic. The problem hes impinged on us enough now; it is 
conspicuous enough that you can arouse interest. 

"One of the things that is happening in the scientific community 
is the drive towards social responsibility and an attempt to plan 
scientific research in terms of that which is going to be most use- 
ful to mankind, i think it is an encouraging sign that we ara 
getting a forward look. There are efforts in Congress and other 
places to bring about a logical assessment, to take a look at the 
possible ramifications that a technological development will have 
on society and people, before we get so far involved into it... We 
are not used to dealing with complex problems that have many, 
many interactions, t think there is a new style of thinking coming 
in. 



"For lack of a better name, and 1 almost hate to use the word, it 
is an ecological kind of thinking, which recognizes the complexity 
in the interaction of things, that there is tiot straightforward attack 
on most problems... Now we have just come out of a poHod in 
science, and we are just emerging very slowly into what will hope* 
fully be a now era. As you know, in tht? past ten years all the 
efforts of the NSF were confined to discipline-centered programs 
and updating tiie disciplines. The goals were very restrictive 
almost in the opposite direction of future studies. But now there 
is a willingness to face that the teaching of science should no 
longer be value free. Since we are essentially developing a moral 
science, which means assuming this responsibility, you find many 
writers, very influential people in terms of the scientific com- 
munity, saying we have got to took at these broad Issues, and we 
have got to plan science in terms of problems that mankind is 
concerned about. So, as a movement i think we are past the 
stage of birth." 

On atittudes of students toward future study and the possibitity 
of a pessimistic outlook- 

Hurd: "1 haven't taught a course on future studies, but from 
teachers I have heard who have taught it at the university level 
there is a tendency towards students becoming pessimistic, t 
think one of the reasons why student pessimism has developed is 
that many courses have dealt entirely with the problems we have... 
without considering the goals of mankind, the value questions, and 
where we want to be in the year 2000 - what kind of a life 
would we iike to have. So you start with something that is over* 
whelming and complex. We need to start the other way, to define 
which minor efforts have t^een made, to redefine our national 
goals, and to consider those things which we think are worth- 
while in life. The poverty among people, as 1 see it. is a poverty of 
commitment and values and where they want to go. Though 
many are out in the hills trying to find themselves, 1 think they 
'' would do better in the library." (Continued pg.2} 
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irview (continued) 

On future sludiei at a diittnct coufso, or infused i» tho rpei9»t 

HuMt: "Now 1 think future studies should throughout the 
cuniculunv The ra!ioiuile and philosophy of educoimn needs to 
tx) rcthouyf\t. It is my feehno that we need a new kind of an 
Citucdtion for a new kind of world, to put it ii\ lournaUstic terms. 
Old models ate used to develop courses, far icmoved from the 
kids. This ittitude needs to he rearranged with an OKpeciation 
toward cht* \qo. The expectation that tomorrow will bo different, 
and that we cait make it different, is the direction that is better 
for us. 

"My view is that the best Place to put future studies is through' 
(Hit the various courses. In seicnco, for example, we have theories 
and principles of long duration. These need to be shown effective 
in relation to all the problems of mankmd. We have some know- 
ledge that IS future oriented. I see this as a mechanism for 
improving and raising the level of information that is taught ~ 
and we have an awful lot of fact and mformati on > based science 
courses • to the level of knowlodgo. Then you have the tools by 
wfuch you Can progress, for at the knowledge level there Is a 
certain firmness - the theories and principles hiive a ceitain 
permanence. I sec emphasis on the future as also serving to up- 
grade many crtursos to a higher level." 

Oswald: "Is there a lack of material? Some feet there Is not 
enough stuff around - not enough substance, not enough tcch> 
niques to either make a futuristic curriculum or Infiltrate the 
traditional curriculum with futuristic notions. I would like to 
take the opposite point of view. Lying tn libraries alt over the 
world there are books, some of them sixty years old, that any 
teacher in any school, in any socioeconomic situation can use to 
assist the students in thinking about thu unknown, thinking 
about possibilities and probabilities, thinking about complex 
things, and to stimulate practice in dealing with those issues. 
When one sees the literature from Kahn, Fuller, Toffler, Meadows, 
and others, one can't argue the lack of material. Movies have a 
futuristic theme, $o does science fiction, and market research is 
always tainted with future probabilities and possibilities. I think 
it is very easy to find materials for a course." 
Hurd: "There is not a general awareness of the problem, though, 
by a large percentage of teachers. Therefore they do not perceive 
future studies as their responsibility. I find this with the student 
teachers, also. It frightens them, in a way, that they might really 
be having something to say about the future." 

Oswald: "Some of our graduate students at Syracuse University 
in Social Foundations did a little study using the Delphi tech- 
nique. They dealt with the social studies curriculum. We asked 
them to make projections for five year periods going beyond the 
year 2000. it was apparent that these students were very clear- 
headed about now and about three years beyond, but when they 
got to five, ten, twenty years ahead, practically all had dropped 
out and weren't Interested, or obviously weren't sensitized. Per- 
haps the study could bo interpreted that people don't typically 
think in long, forward time frames. I think there are ways - 
exercises, games - that can sensitize the teacher, can help us 
Ibink in terms of 1980 or 2000." 

Hurd: "I wtsti tf)at future studies were a part of a beginning 
course that most teachers take, such as the Social Foundations of 
Education. You see, I find many English teachers using science 
fiction, but that is all they are doing. It is iust like using 
Shakespeare, except that the future is more interesting to 
youngsters. But to bring any intellectual understanding to science 
fiction, to explore \\hat it may represent, just doesn't happen. It 
ts a body of literature that has developed like English literature or 
American literature - science fiction literature - and it is just 
that. I haven't seen really one place where I felt that the study of 
science fiction was placed in any kind of intellectual context, that 
it might be more than just an interesting and exciting kind of 
story you can get kids to read." 

Oswald: "So Future studies Is a field definitely in search of a 
rationale, a formulation." 

Hurd: "You have to have a someplace and a somebody to get 
sort of a critical mass. You Can't exert a movement in this 
country ail by yourself. You have to find out who is on the same 
side of the fence. A lot of people. I think, are struggling for some 
kind of insight They hear about futurism and future studies, and 
they read about it, and once in a whilv there is an article in the 
popular press that sounds kind of exciting. I think this Is the way 
that things sort of get started. I get impatient with the slowness of 
it, but it is the clearing of the trees in order to get started, and 
there is a little body of literature th( i must be and is becoming 



Book Review 

Mary Jane Dunstan and Patricia W. Uarlan, Worlds in the Making: 
Pfobts for Studants of tha Fotura, EnQlowood Cliffs: Prentia'* 
ffall. 1970. 

This book is a umpter, a guide to the extensive literature on the 
future. 

The illustrations alone aio worth the price of tl\e book. In fact, 
just dl)out any one of the many articles comprising this book 
would be worth the price of the entire collection. 

Authors Dunstan and Garlan, of the uollcge of Marin (County, 
Califoritia) Comnumlcationi Department and LangIoy*Portcr 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, respectively, have provided a slgnifi* 
cant contribution for futurist education. Between two attrvictive 
soft covers, they have developed a 3?0 page itinerary foi students 
who wish to travel the path of considering alternative futures. 

Major questions are posed: "Are You Reaiiy>", '*Tlio Machine - 
Enemy or Ally?" and "Evolution or f^evolution?". There are 
seven categories of articles ranging from "Qrokking the Problem" 
and "Coping with Change" to "Discovering Human Nature" and 
"Inventing the Futurv." 

Contributing authors include Don Fabun, Alvin Toffler, John 
Howard Griffin, Ralph Ellison, Ken Kesey, Joseph Heller, Arthur 
C. Clarke. Constantine A. Doxiadis, Richard Quckminster Pullet, 
Arthur Miller, David Samoff, Rol)ert Tfieobald, E. M. Forstor, 
lewis Mumford, and many others. There arc cartoons, sketches, 
quotation inserts, and full color photomicrographs and 
photographs. 

"Let us imagine a particular space and time circa 19B6," begins 
one of the inserts in Strenger in A Strange tand. It continues, 
"a home in the suburbs of Phoenix. A man is sitting in the middle 
of a circular room, and on the curved walls around him he can see 
the ocean • surf breaking over the rocks..." Where, the author 
asks, "does 'reality' begin and end?" 

Or consider "Are You Ready?", which begins, "Your child may 
live to be 100. And in fiis lifotlnte, he may take drugs to raise his 
intelligence, may have a 'talking' computer as a colleague, and 
may select the characteristics of his children before they are 
born../' Ano humor, too, as in the case of two scholaily gentle^ 
men observing a shaft of tight. .."What do you think. Professor? 
Is it a laser, a mascr, a quasar, or iust a little ray of hope for all 
mankind'" For the student and teacher. Worlds in the Making is a 
"ray of hope..." 

It is an excitingly bold effort. For the teacher and student it is a 
course on futuristic thinking wrapped up in a beautiful package. 
Its table of contents amounts to a syllabus for future studios. 

And for those who need further assistance, the authors have 
provided a Taaohar's Manuat/Futura Fita. In this pre*punched 
(for notebook) tear*apart manual, teacher guidance is Provided in 
one type and students are counseled In italics. For each section of 
the book there is a corresponding section in the manual and these 
pages are loaded with ideas, suggestions, and "Other Resources" 
complete with addresses and z\p codes. Together, the book and 
manuai are a teacher's dream. (Publishers: Look this set over and 
consider the loving care that the production team invested in this 
handful of paper and ink. Maybe this format is what you have 
been looking for.) 

Worlds in tha Making is a turncd-on communication that presents 
educators with a problem: tf teachers of English and science and 
social studies all want to use the book, then what will happen to 
the "boundaries" between "the subjects" as we have known them? 
Perhaps Carl Rogers was correct in advising, "tn the coming world 
the capacity to face the new appropriately is more important than 
the ability to know and repeat the old." 

Worlds in tha Making is a primer for those interested in "facing 
the new" including the unexpected. 

James M. Oswald 

American Universities Field Staff 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Environmental education concerns d<e part of future studies 
concerns. Write for the newsletter of the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Science, Mathemadcs and Environmental Education, which is 
distributed free of charge. Address: SMEAC, Environmental 
Education Newsletter, 1460 West Lane Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
43210. 
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cuments on the Future 
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£ntC/ChESS. 8&0 6toadvvdv. Soulder. Coia.ado 
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id 20014. Microfiche is 60 cents por title and 
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,ht>d by tho Office of Instructionjt Sciiviiios. 
artment of gducatton. 10/1. is u 24 pane in 
t fot junior iir sonior hitih sci^ool itUittMUS The 
a pre and po&t tost, thrcu lo&son$ vvrth mdjur 
ehavioral obiortivos. leainimj actwitios. antJ thico 
erali2ations are; 1 ) technoiotjical a(Jvancos made 
ight about rapid changes tnakirui it possible fot 
tter" life: 2) tochnoloqi-. ji c^-antjos havt» diso 
. they will brintj about many new ones, and 
tfie future; 3) in thu future change will occur dl 
Id pace, and 4) chanye will require plannimj on 
e, government, industry, scientist!*, exports, and a 
tion system. Order ED 054 001. 

fof tho Course: "Toward tho Year 2000" was 
>y John Buchanan and oiner tpachors from the 
theniatics. English, and science depaitments in 
'i School Engle wood. Colorado. 178pp Order 

tne course tiru: 1) to teach the etf?ment$ and 
n*maknig; 2) to improve tfio process of com* 

develop an awaronoss of the interaction 
md technology: and, 4} to develop an awareness 
el of technology and the directions technology 
uturo. Student centered problem solving groups 
3vant real iifo situations. Tho units arc 
sion Making: Communications; Notion Building; 
tulation including computer instruction; The 

isis; Labot vs. Mtinagement; and. Major Urban 



One of the eleven suhunits of an ei()ht-week unit, Un Conflict: 
A Curriculum Unit with Contnionti, by Otin Kirkiand is 
"Planning for tno Future, Measures of Probabibty and Study of 
Futuie Gvonts." The putpo&e of tho v^holo m\\ is to give students 
a more detaded understanding of the concepts and tealitios of 
conflict, violence, war. and international behavior than is usually 
donu with the oidinary pteueitieal textiK)ok approach to huntan 
inteiacttoi\. Kukiand worked with tlto Diablo Valley Gducation 
Ptoject. Borkeley. California and this unit was funded by the New 
York Pnends Group, Inc , and the Center for War/Peace Studies. 
It was produced in 1970 and has 91 pages. Order iO 0b4-001. 

Humanities til: Tho Future of Mun is a syllabus to be abstracted 
tn the Maich issue of RiO, but available now for $2 00 from the 
Stariton School District. 1800 limestone Koad, VVilmongton, 
Detoware 19804. This humanities syllabus is the last of three 
sequential programs and is intended for 12th grade students. Some 
of the major objectives of the course are to: 1) create an under- 
standing uf the nature of communication and its impact on human 
activity; 2) onpioro somo problem solving techniques and 
philosophies and their possible impact on human direction; 
3) show the relationships which dotermino forrt^ation of values 
with a View toward Viilue planning for tf\e future; 4) discover 
major technological, social, political, economic, and aesthetic 
problems that man miist successfully contend with in order to 
survive; and 51 roveal that the positive approach to a problen\ is 
dealing with it squarely. The focus is upon students pondering 
the (4uahty of life and ways that will make life better, and more* 
over, on presupposing a more humanistic future world. 

Keep watching monthly issues of Research in Education for 
material to study and teach about the futuro. The terms describing 
this concept ipecificoHy. such as "futurism,"futurology," 
"futurtstics," "fuiure study," have not been added to the ERIC 
Thesaurus and therefore do not appear in the RIE index The 
Tr'ies.tui'us is continousty being expanded to ndjust to new coiv 
ccots and developments in education. A specific index terrti may 
be used in futuro issues. Presently, documents about futuro 
studies can be accessed through a (Computer «iearch of the Uten- 
tifie'' file. The manual searcher should search for abstracts under 
sevoiai categories according to the slant of his particular interest; 
Ecology. Educational Change, Educational Planting, Environ- 
mental Education. Human Geography. Humanities, Peace, 
Population Trends, Prediction, Social Change. Social Planning, 
Social Problems, Social Values. System Development, Tech- 
nological Advancement. Technology. Values, War, World Affairs, 
(ind Woiid Prnbtums. 



ES AT THE HIGH SCHOOL tEVbi. 

jtmmoro course in future studies is being tmight 
Jack Pomutto at Lake Park High School in 
on Prophetic views of the future, films, and 
;u the course, followed by t?xperiential activities. 
• predict their futures ir. 5 - , 10 . 20 and 40- 
jsing on career orientation, recreation, and 
Jiction is a group process with brainstorming, 
oup Writing, and presentation. Write fo» the 
•d bibliography: Jack Pomatto, Team Leader, 
is. Lake Park High School. 6NG00 Modinah 
linois 601 72. 

JiTIONAt 

mat, \f olume 1. Number 1, was launched in 
ounder and editor is Robert Theolwld. Sub- 
■»9r year, address: 34 West 33rd St., New York, 
obaid describes the publication as "a partici- 

to create a More human future," The articles 
•ked issues raised by the transition from the 
.iiO common fcations era. 

irst issue. 15 Pages, are: "Exptontuj the Future." 
. Dr. Willis Harmon. Director of the Center for 
;al Policy. Stanford Research Institute. Palo 
"Problem/Possibility." an outline of the issues 

poor countries of the world; "Opportunities 
" "Jonah," the Creation myth reinterpreted; 

, " the attempts of communities in the 
to solve their own problems; "Interpersonal 
Ighthearted look at what we expect of people; 

es fo*' Youth," a Canadian program designed to 

e through letting young people design their own 
oents for additional reading are listed for sale at 
ror O Conditional 



IN-SERVICE SEMINAR ON TECHNOtOGV AND SOCIETY 

The Indiana University Anthropology Case Materials Project is 
experimenting with new classroorti materials on tho topic of toch* 
riology and with a new in<service format. In tho belief that 
teachers tend to become intellectually isolated, both from teacher 
colleagues and from academic resources outside tho school, the 
project supplies materials for a ten-sos ion seminar on technology 
and society. The sessions are self*cor.ductod by small groups of 
teachers meeting in iheir own schools. In fact, the only way in 
which the experimental materials con be obtained is for at least 
three teachers within a given school to agree to meet together for 
ten sessions using the seminn^ package supplied by ihe project. 
The package includes papers, audio tapes, end a discussion gui Je. 

The seminar package and classroom sets of student materials are 
now available at cost frjrr ACMP. For further details write to 
Robert G. Hanvey, D»rectui, Anthropology Case Materials 
Project, 914 Atwator. Blo<mington. Indiana 47401. 

S/G/N 

Simulation and future study from sophisticated systems such 
as the World Game developed by Buckminster Fuller, to games 
for eiemeniary and secondary students that are based upon 
science fiction ~ is the focus of an issue of Simulation/Gaming/ 
News (Sf G/N). a new tabloid format newsletter. Request Vol. 1, 
No. 3, Septemlwr 1972 from S/G/N, Box 3039, University 
Staiiun. Moscow, Idaho 83843. Single issues are SI and the sub- 
scription rate is $4 for five issues. Duplicate copies, bulk rotes. 
arg available for classroom use. _ 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RECORD 

A few issues of the Social Science Record, a Journ \\ of the New 
York State Council for the Social Studies, Vol. 7, No. 3. Spring 
1971 are still available. This issue centered on future studies in 
social studies. Write the journal, 412 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 13210. 



u. s. COMMISSION pon tm occan 

"Present low of tho 8ea and tts Bvoiution," is a six*pago intmeo- 
graphed inteipfotat'un in iton'technlcal longviage by the U.S. 
Commission for tho Ocean. Another of their publications Is on 
marHianese modules ailo explains "why the flap" about obtaining 
this resource from tho sea Roth publications ate availoblo tree of 
chaigo in single copies from the commission. Arthur GoldbcMji 
former U.S. Ambassador and Bupremo Court Judge is director of 
the organl2atloi\, and Samuel Levering Is executive secretary. 
Tho comn^lsslon studies ocean development, machinery, environ- 
moot, and the resources ncj^ssary to life In the ocean - oil. 
manganese, fishingi etc. The tdisse^'faifo attitude toward use of 
ti)0 ocean is giving way to conflicting national claims. Tho conv 
mission works primarily In the legislative field and with deiega- 
tlons from other countries. Producing study materials is not 
their primary oi>iccttvo, however. In addition to the alM)ve non* 
technical pui)lications. moro detailed economic analyses are 
available to the teacher who may want to study the law of tin 
sea more in depth or who may want a wi ler ranoiny perspective 
on the scientific and social ilgnlflcai^e of the ocean for future 
studies. Write: U.S. Commlssiot\ for the Ocean, 245 2nd Si, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

FUTURE STUDIES AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 

The Final Report of an 18'month Future Studios curriculum 
development project conducted at California State University. 
San Jose, under sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Education Is 
now available in limited numbeii from tho Program Co'Dlrcctors, 
and will be ovaiiabie through EORS early in 1973. The Final 
Report title and author abstract follow: 

A GRADUATE-LEVEL SURVEY OF FUTURES STUDIES: 
A CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. David C. 
Milter, Adjunct Professor, and Dr. Ronald L. H jnt. Professor, 
California State University. San Jose. 31 August 1972. 340 
pages. 

ABSTRACT: An introductory grdduate*student'level course 
curriculum for Futuro Studies was conceived, designed, and 
tested within the Cybernetic Systems Program and tho Instruc* 
t'onai Technology Department, School of Education, California 
State University, San Jose. Tf\e Curriculum consists of a series of 
16 Learning Modules, including two devoted to a Standard Study 
Procedure and 13 treating tho following concepts: The Time'Line, 
Appraising Futures Reports, Futures Studies Methods. Change. 
Alternative Futures. Forecastabllity, Confidence in Forecasts, 
Attitudes Toward Futures. Values end Futures, Transcendental 
Change, and Stability. An experimental offerlr>g of the course 
emphasized student development of multhmedia presentations 
and demonstrated the basic viability of both tho curriculum at^d 
the multi-m^idia approach. 

The Final Report Includes a detailed, 76'page curriculum guide 
and an extensive 95<page multi'media Learning Resources Guide. 
Each Guide will be published sepapately in 1973 by DCM Asso* 
elates, 908 Fox Plaza, San Francisco, California 94102. 

A very few administrative copies of tho Final Report have been 
produced at the Program Directors' personal expense so that they 
may be immediately available to futures studios instructors who 
wish to evaluate the curriculum for possible adoption. Requests 
for Single Copies Only will be filled in the order received until 
the limited supply is exhausted. 

The Final Report is priced at $16.00 postpaid. Check or money 
order for the full amount must accompany requests. 

LEARNING TO BE 

The literature of educational change is a potential source of 
readings for future studies. Learning to Be is a report by a 
UNESCO commission reviewing major trends and developing 
strategies for educational change. These are guidelines for change 
based on the cor principles of flexibility, continuity, democracy, 
end education as lifelong processes. Thought-provoking methods 
of "learning to be" are explored: integration of child and adult 
education; uso of media experiments; community involvement in 
day to day education; changing tho physical aspect of the school; 
the new focus on preschool education throughout the world; 
teacher /Student relationships that prepare students for self* 
learning; the movement against authoritarianism in educdtior\; the 
role of examinations in self assessment; and tho biology of edu* 
cation - experiments In human brain capacity. 

Learning to be: The World of Education Today and Tommorrow. 

UNESCO/Harrap, 1972. 313 pp. paperback. Order from: 
UNIPUB. Inc.. P. 0. Box 433, New York. N.Y. 10016. 
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Ttte American As^ociiition of SoHoot AUminlttratOfs, National 
Academy (or School Bxeuutives, uied tho Delphi tochnique to 
nrojcct tho futuro dt thoir Miami (Wach seminar. HaroiU G. Shane 
diui other Hie^tkiMs outlined their vi^iptis uf the educationdi futum. 

AMERICA AND fME FUTURE OF MAN: 

A COLLGtiE COURSE THROUGH THE NEWSPAPER 

On December 11, 1d?2 Education USA, a weekly educational 
newtlditer published by ;he Ndtional School Public Relations 
Association reported that a coltene'level course on "America 
and the Future of Man" will be pri.ued In at least 65 newspapers 
next September. The National Endowment for the Humanities 
reports that newspapers across the country will carry the course 
material, which will consist of 20 lectures of about 1,400 words 
each by a variety of schoiars. Readers may, if they wish, affiliate 
with a college to take e>;dminations on the material foi college 
credit. The project was originally announced last June by the 
Endowment, which made a S9G,000 grant to the University of 
California at San Diego to develop and test the course. At that 
time, plans were to limit it to six newspapers. Because of an 
unexH^ctediy large interest, "we've removed all limits, and will 
accept ail comcis," says William Emerson, director of the 
Endowment's research division. Fifty^five newspapers have agreed 
to print the course; another 48 have Indicated initial interest. "We 
want to reach the person who was turned off by school, but 
might be interested in learning on his own," says Caleb A. Lewis, 
project director. 

VIEW OF THE 21$T CENTURY 

View of the 21st Century is a humanities curriculum outline and 
teaching guide for secondary classes. The outline was developed 
by Angela Elefanto, John Mayer, John Grassi, Barbara Davenport, 
and Mark Primack under Project Search for the Utica Free 
Academy. Utica,N.Y. 

They chose the humanities appraoch to studying the futurr be* 
cause they believed it was the approach most open to a broad 
spectrum of students and was sensitive to the talents that students 
bring to the classroom. The 327*page guide draws heavily on 
teaching guides from the television series. The 21st Century, ^tlms 
from the series are available for loan from Modern Talking 
Picture Service. Inc., 1212 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
and probably from some regional film libraries. 

This outline Is limited primarily to discussion activities and in* 
eludes long reading lists. Topics are tied together loosely and 
have varying emphasis. The outline is available for loan from 
Joanne Binkley, ERIC/ChESS. It Is useful as a reference resource 
for teachers developing future studies units. 

WORLD LAW FUND NOW INSTITUTE FOR WORLD ORDER 

The World Law Fund recently changed its name to the Institute 
for World Order. The name change continues to reflect the edu* 
cation, future, and peace orientation of this nonprofit group, 
which was established in 1961. Its purpose, "is to forward the 
world educational effort that is the prerequisite of a future 
system of international relations In which war has been eliminated 
and worldwide economic welfare and social justice have been 
achieved. Believing that only an enlightened and educated citi* 
xenry can develop the policies and transition steps for such a 
system of world order, tho Fund seeks to introduce the subject 
ot world order into the curricula of all major educational systems 
throughout the world - on the graduate, undergraduate, and 
secondary levels - and to encourage study of this subject by or* 
ganizations, adult education groups, and all concerned persons. 
The Fund is not a foundation with capital resources of its own. 
Its program of research, publication, and teacher training Is 
entirely supported by contributions." 

Write to the Institute, 1 1 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10036, 
for Information about the 60 instructional materials they have 
produced, ranging from textbooks and simulations to films. 
These provide the minimum requirements for teaching world 
order problems. Ways and (Vltans of Teaching About World Order 
is the title of thoir free newsletter. 

The most comprehensive project of the Institute Is the World 
Order Models Project (WOMP). Public figures and scholars from 
eight regions of the wot id have been developing eight models of 
preferred world order systems. Each group relates its preferred 
world to the present by stating the recommended steps of 
transition. The reports and ossays derived from the reports will 
be published early In 1973. The essays will be made available to 
educational systems all over the world for study simultaneously 
with WOMP's studying differences in thn models and possible 
syntheses. 



The World Future Society Bulletin is a (eatuie of the Society's 
supplemental program, which also includes selected papers and 
other materials deslgtied to amplify information contained In the 
Society's joutnal. The Futurist. The supplemental program is 
available only to society metnbufs and non'moml)er subscribers to 
Tha Futurist. (2ost is $10 per year. The address is: Wot Id Future 
Society, P. 0. Box 30369, UeUiesda Station, Washington, D.C. 
20014. Both publications are basic to any futures studies cur^ 
riculum development. 

Ihe Bulletin is mimeographed and stapled, usually six to eight 
pages. It contains such information as book reviews, notifies of 
meetings, and special information items like the following. 

"Thonm £van Jones, Vice President of the World Future 
Society's New York City cf^apter, is giving » course o,i 'Our 
Options for tfie Future' at the New School for Social Reseorcfh 
Jones says the course provides 'a systematic analysis of a variety 
of importan t forecastt Forecasts of post*industrial society by 
Beii and Kahn are evaluated in the iight of objection raised by 
Nisbetand Theobald, Special attention to the confiict between 
tiw Fuller-'McHale forecasts of Utopian abundance and the 
Forrester-'Meadows forecasts of impending limits to growth, ' 

"Jones is now writing a dissertation on futurism as partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for a doctorate In the social sciences 
at the New School, This will be his second doctorate; his first 
(from John Hopkins) is in philosophy, 

"For information, write: Thomas B, Jones, 6t Horatio Street, 
Apt IF, New York, New York 1Q0W 



FUTURE--CENTERED SCHOOLS? 

"The old unconscious social rules and controls under which men 
have lived foi' hundreds of years< and In some cases for mlltiniums, 
are rapidly dissolving in the adds of modern science, technology, 
and social techniques. Under these conditions man must take 
hold of his own behavior, just as he has taken hold of his physical 
and biological environment, and doltberataly shape his destiny. 

"Only in this setting does the study of controversial questions 
have meaning. For a question Is controversial precisely because it 
has reference to the future. The answer to such a question always 
projects a future state of affairs and it Is this transcendent aspect 
of the question that gives rise to the controversy and arouses 
emotions and feelings. A controversial question always centers 
in differerxes of opinion about the shape of the future which we 
should strive to achieve... For only as boys and girls come to grip 
with the problem of determining the goals which we as a people 
should attempt to achieve for ourselves, not as Individuals, but as 
a people, can the study of any controversial social question be 
answered In terms of the common good. 

"in this period of social uncertainty and confusion it is not 
enough to help boys and girls understand social trends and think 
about social problems, no matter how thoroughly and critically 
these things may be done, (n addition, the youth must be en* 
couraged to project their thinking Into the future, to conceive the 
kind of social ends and relationships it is possible to build within 
the bound) of basic social trends, and to think constructively end 
cooperatively in the projection os social goals for our time. Only 
as we have a citizenry capable of deliberately constructing the 
future as they work with the present can we expect to weather 
the social storms which are destined to mark the twentieth 
century." 

This is taken from "We Need Future Centered Schools." by B. 
Othannel Smith in Prograsslv* Education, October 1948, page 28. 



FOOTNOTES TO THE FUTURE 
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Footnotes to the Future is a monthly newsletter published by 
Futuremics, Inc., a consulting firm and association of professionals 
committed to "helping individuals, groups, and organizations 
meet and solve problems which have a direct bearing on the future." 
Subscription for 12 Issues is $10. address: Futuremics, Inc., 
P. 0. Boh 4B, Annapolis, Md. 21404. 

One issue co:*tains Items about the British Maplln Airr^.! t, the 
world's first environmental airport, and the United Nations OlS' 
cussion of an International University. "Book notes" ha^f^Hcerpts 
from Is Today Tommorrow? by Jerome Agel, contributing 
editor. "Perirdical notes" refers to articles in Harper's, The 
Ecologlst anc; Futures, and the table of contents of The Center 
Msiaiine Is reproduced. "Group notes," another interesting 
feature, describes a future studies g roup In New Jersey. 
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lEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Lookmg At i8 a Gurront uwaronoss bulletin iHibhshod 
OGCOSionolly by tho df^lO GlVtiringhOifSO tor Social StudtQS/ 
SQGial Scionao nauoation (HmG/ChdSS). UnKVChiaSS is 
iumlod by tho Ni\tiOtml Instituto of E<1ucation (NIPJ and 
Bpon^oroii by tho Social Scionco Bduccition Consortium 
(SSi^C) an€i tho Univorsiiy of Co/onu/o. Froo copios of 
Looking At nmy bo Obtainod from: &RIC/€hf,SS, Looking 
At. d6d BfOiWmy, Bouldor, Colorado 8030S. It you roquest 
your namo and oddross will bo addod to o nmiung list for all 
bulletins to be publishod in tho oonung year. People already 
on the clearinghouse newsletter mailing list tor Keeping Up 
will automcitioally rocoiye tho Looking At bulletins. 



LEQIL EDUOITION 



Purpose 



Looking At is publtshod to let you know what we know about 
an emerging topic of interest or current concern of 
elementary and secondary social studies and social educa- 
tion teachers. We. after all. are a "clearinghouse." We 
select, abstract, and index currer^t hard-to-obtain documents 
for Research in Education (RIE) and current periodical 
articles for Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE). 
Also, we commission or prepare social studies practical 
guidance papers, interpretive papers, and reference tools 
when need, literature and practice warrant. In the process of 
doing this work we get around, ♦alk with many people 



throughout the country, have many visitors, and receive 
many letters and telephone calls for information about who 
is doing what, and what is tho latest activity on a topic. 
Before enough theory, practice, or materials have crystalized 
or surfaced to warrant a practical guidance paper, we 
hope to make available information about practice, people, 
materials, and ideas on a topic as we receive it; performing a 
clearinghouse and communication function through 
Looking At. 

Looking At is also intended to be a catalyst increasing 
communication from you to the clearinghouse. Please send 
us descriptions of your work, announcements, questions, 
syllabi, guides, experimental materials, and suggestions for a 
second Looking At in legal education and for Looking At 
on other topics. 
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Interviews 
JoeiFHenning 

Joel F, Henning is the Staff Director of the American Bai^"^ 
Association s Special Committee on Youth Education 
for Citizenship in Chicago. Illinois. The YEFC was established 
to support the creation and improvement of K-12 law-related 
programs in communities throughout the country. Its 
function is to facilitate efforts at curriculum development, 
teacher training, and the like. It also serves as a clearing- 
house of information about law-related studies. Some of its 
current activities are described on page 4 of this issue of 
Looking At . « . . 

Henning. an attorney, undertook the directorship of the 
YEFC in the spring of 1972. A graduate of Harvard Law 
School. Henning has worked for the government of India on 
a Ford Foundation program, practiced corporate law with 
a large firm, and been a Fellow and Director of Program at 
the Adiai Stevenson Institute of International Affairs, 
University of Chicago. He has worked with Ralph Nader on 
the development of a federal business corporation law 
and published an essay on corporate law in Nader's collec- 
tion entitled Corporate Power in America. While at the 
Stevenson Institute. Henning lectured to college and 
business groups around the country. He was dismayed by 
how little students and adults know about the law. Thus, 
when the ABA asked him to undertake the development of 
their YEFC project, he was already convinced of the need 
for such a program. 

When we decided to do this issue of Looking At . . . , we 
immediately thought of Henning as the most likely candidate 
for the interview. Through his work with the YEFC during 
the last year, he has become perhaps better informed than 
anyone else in the country about the breadth and depth 
of the legal education movement. In a telephone interview, 
he gave Karen Wiley, the ERIC/ChESS staff editor, his 
erspectives on law-related studies. 



On the relationship of legal education to the school 
curriculum- 

Henning: What we call "law-related studies" is very much a 
part of the social studies. However, i would say that it Is 
different from the traditional social studies approach to the 
same substantive materials— issues of law. Supreme Court 
decisions, the structure of government, the structure of our 
legal system, matters involving patriotism, and so on. These 
have been handled largely as uncritical expositions of the 
structure of government and the legal system. We urge 
educators to come to grips with real legal and social 
problems on a case*method basis, using open-ended, 
inquiry-oriented techniques. 

Also, we feel strongly that law-related studies should not be 
deferred until high school but must begin at the earliest 
elementary grades. In fact, we've done some work with the 
Children's Television Workshop, which produces Sesame 
Street, and have found that many open-ended, problematic 
issues of life and law are ideal for use by very young 
children. These include interesting problems of authority, 
fairness, legitimacy, rule-making, rule-enforcing, and so on. 
All these things are of enormous importance to younger 
kids. Every time they line up at the water fountain, every 
time they have to share their toys, they are involved in a 
jurisprudential problem. We have found that young kids are 
more comfortable in discussing these questions and 
attempting to deal creatively with them than are older kids. 
The older kids have already had too much of the traditional, 
rigidly structured approach. They seem to depend on 
having a source for answers, rather than formulating answers 
themselves. 

Wiley: Do you find that these issues are treated directly as 
legal problems at those ages? Are they actually called 
something like "law studies" with the young children? 

Henning: It s not necessary, in our opinion, that these 
studies be categorized expressly and narrowly as "law 
studies." There's a close correlation between law-related 
studies and other areas in the modern curriculum— moral 

(continued pg.2) 



Interviewccontinued) 

OhiU»si»phuMi ar^iHuinMfiistiC stmlios Aitt.t Ih»";.iUivi'i Hp 
p.:Mii:uMriv wni-n yi-u to ttyifK] C'xlr»jcl lht» osi»»»Mt:.^iM ot 
tnoso iliSC'l'li'H'S for !hr um u! yoiifuio' Knh In l.ii.! 
Wt! ti;i<i !lut rthofi sluilioii cn«jf Juti'ri^Oil l.uj n.itr.ivv'v 

tion ol stvUutt'b on constiIuli»'n.ii t:l,jjist'S. wiltHw Ifvin nr^ 

propU'Mis 

I !nii>K :! s ,Hso iP^portan! to IvVh i^t^yorvi lht» ^oCuti s!uJif>s 
curt»ci.U.fM ;i! tht» rou^ i.uv siiuJ.O'.» A^tn play in UU' l.VMvr 

htpfaiy irt-.UoU'ilts .^t lotM! pippu'n's tn.it \\v\ L-i' uhtM in 
E.'M!isp arni fii<"ai-.in' ^-iassi':)" l-i Siv-iKcspiMtf.' s \v 'rw !^>.ii\v 

su»: rtj^'s i-.»t}'»e n\"itifvr»v HamM .i:h} iht.w.M»'»r>it'»rc ,a: 
tnni.ii ii,nis in Tho Morchanl of Vonwo foi 6"^.i'?^oio S^r 

sanu i-rin.frt fi.»it s pfav .to«iijt M;Mt» A Man for All Seasons 
IS i-SM'iM;aliy .11^' 'III .1 IV.. ^hi' ni-jin^vLM in \:\\\ above tni^ 
King As *» ri,v»>c*{Ur«'iu-f !hi. Kiruj fjtuc him lius'.O J <0! .^t 
IriHiPio It b a fascinati'ni stujjy v.jt :i ^.riijcal loqal isbui* .1 
ip^i.i issuo whii-.n i\njivit.iiiv wo ni)w taoo in Ihiscouniiy 
Cu"f»»rn fUj Ihr .'t \ n'i:.i}ivo Drivitt^qi- 

On the shapo and direction of logat otiucation m Urn U S. 
today - 

Wiloy; Is loya' i»ilu^.aiii>'> ('aw-rc»iaiiHJ i>tu(ln.*s lusi .i 
ouphi^r>^isrr Uy the sani*' i.ikl law n jriKn scMooMnij'' 

Henning: Tmy js !h»^ very auesfio:! that cnnctvntxi mo wf^eri 
i vvas first HSkk?(J to beconip Dirortor uf the Spocin: 
Committee in taikincj with thfi poopie invoive'j with tho 
Cummittee. I bccaine Cw»nv.iKt»J tha* what they wanimi to -jo 
was much more supinsficatoO trnm an uncritical 
iTivitjCltination appr^uoh approach yniphasi/fi? a 
cas«3-met^0(l open-eriderl mquiry-orienteU cnticjl study of 
the law ano leqai piocesses it is of course more expensive 
ancUtifficult than traditional approaches, but I think it is 
also moie effe*:tive m cteveiopincj a tleop and realistic 
^ respect for law ano legal institutions 

^ Thore $ a broad spectrurh of programs that go under the 
name of legal efiucalion today At ono end of the spectrum, 
there are programs that really tjet into conceptual 
approaches to logai problems that have strong mservice 
teacher training components, that nave developed or used 
maiorials very well suited to the Kinds of approaches we 
advocate This has been done m many cases with the help 
of tho organized bar nn a state and incai level At the other 
find of the spectrum, there are instances of Officer 
Friendly programs of local police departments or very 
simpie-mirtded pamphlets of local bar associations that do no 
more than attempt to warn young people away from 
violations of law without aiw ntical examination of ijqai 
issues 

We ve got both and everything m between Wo find 
however that tho organteed bar lawyers, and educators 
around tho country are very mterosled in materials and 
techniques that can improve their programs Once they get 
into The field -e^'on if they eritrjr at a very simplistic 
iaw«ana-order level -their programs begin to grow toward 
more sophisticated approaches 

Wiloy: There seems to be an except 'onai upsurge in nterest 
m legal educntifin lately Is that really the case, or is it just 
my imagination'^ And if M is tho case, where does tho tnierost 
come from - what are its sources'' 

Henning: Definitely yes. and it has gone beyond )u5t a 
prolifMratKin -jf projects It is v;hat I would term a 
movement Py that I moan it is larger than the sum of its 
parts a sort ot synergistic effect has occurred 
I dan t know the reasons for thu upsurge of interest 
However the fact that law has been a pnncipai agent of 
*iocia\ ch.mqi* m the past qMneiatmn must hiwn somothinij to 
do with It The 1954 Bfiwn v Board of EtJucation decision 
of the Supreme Court tho Cr/H Rights Act of 1964 and 
nvinv othor legal (jvents havo been at the heart of social 
chanqt? Soc;ial change has oftei^ tvjen accomplished thr%)ugh 
the 'egat process »n this country This is i somewhat 
unique feature in our history In most oth r countries the 
(tominant methods >f bnnqinq about social change have 
been v»oi*?nt revolution coup, tjictatorial fiat ;ind the likr- 
Oe ToqueviHe noted ev'»«'ly in nyr hi"»tory th«it Americn was 
a cout^try uniqi.f»iy ob.sf*s.serl with l;iw and with lawyer** 
F v»?n »n»» A*>^»».' .r* P •/ ''Mti-»f' .sms .in »?^'i».'f"i?Miiv ' i.v 
jnenied rt»voigt^'ii tiaseii on the f.oncept -4 b'e.uih 
Ci>ntract Throuqh'Hit oiii history thnrr has be*^n a sir vKj 
commitment tn law which mako"^ it s«»em <i b«t strange that 
thero h,is oeon '■•o l»t?U» Minphasis m th(» schools on i»;<jai 
edu< atinn unt.J »ocently I thmk that the -it^monstratn^ns 'if 
M.uhn Luther King the tMis boycotts the Vit'tnam dooKm- 
r.tralii)n»; vn'iencr* and Liw^tareakinu both official and 
unoffh i.i: .iii th»?*.e events of ref.».'nt ypars h.ive wnri<*»d 
^ hrinq .js .1 foMis o!** tht* role fif law tf» snCi.H rhan\)t> 
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Anotru." hOiHio '.'t IHif i.»nt ini.ii'as».' -n lOJoiest m utw 
sttivjif's IS till* vny imnuf.luito ieh»v.\iU'e of Ihr law to young 
0fH»|>li' in thi' itjos Kids wh^- h.ive lun-ins With the t)«''ice 
wfi',' i«vt» Whiffe pohce-Csimnuinity inieiai'tton^ .iui tOMjji.' 
and t'eouont have a very puuMicai uitoiest m the lavN 
aiM a \eiy gio.il noed to undersiano il As tiHM)' oblongs of 
the i'iiu>s Mavi tn'tUHiii' impiKtant assiHtiatea .ssue.s such as 
'h»' ijw .iMii iavv enhHctMni»nt have also been hignligtitevj 

Wlluv- 11^!^ ni'W inti.'ie^t |usi »i tad'^ 
Honning. 1 tiunK that »! is a lad it h«»s a nuich gn.Mte' 
v'h.tnce u! bi-iiuj tran^tofrod into something »c:nyi»» lasting 
Itian tiu^si e'iiiicaii.i:itU tailb Tin* UMboi^s fof tins aro st'vi.M ji 
Mtist impD'iantty the roinmunity ^.»ulsidt' the iMticationai 
piotession is voiy nun-'h -.nviiived in legai educi^ion The 
legal piotesMon oaie'»ts e^K:c*ators public o'ftuais ttu« 
jufTiniumty in lUMifiai h.ivi* U'Cuhu* iiwt)ive(i m the piv)|«\ tH 
\s,\t\ vVMich v\i,' aie vvorkMuj Thoie doesn t vippotir to be .my 
MgniliC^jn! d.f^'MMH.'H pithei b*-'twoi*n !ho invoivonnMV ot 
I onsei\aiives aivi t'lHt IiOpmis I thmK ttiat s partly 
.» n.'Miit '.'f the n.itwrr ot law-ffiatfO studies it caMs loi cnliCiii 
ejtiinnnati.'in of issue:' jnu values m a truly open un.JOvl 
wav. and this IS i>^)ml^ttuIKl th,it iiijeid's ami <;oMservativo?. 
uJiKo can Constructively participate m !i)g<-?thei This widv 
Piirticipation »ind suppoit will grvtj iaw-fL*icded studies <i lot 
of stHymg powei A. so. .t grt?tit ueat in goiog on ui teachei 
Iruiimng in law-iolatotl iitudius As moin and more tedchtMS 
fire tf {lined their skills rind knowledge vvili certainly find a 
place t-.j cc>me Out in the cumculuiv Finally law-roiatOLl 
studies nave ai^ advantage t^vt.M somo of tf^e earlier 
Curriculum mncivcihons m that old courses don t have to be 
shoved aside m ordei to accommodate leqa! edk.cation 
Law-'eialeo studies are. m fact, mandated bylaw -schcjols 
are lequired to teach nboul the Constitutmn the law. and 
legal processes Hence there s already a place - oi.rathei. 
thero are many places - m tho curncuUim for legal eduoatK>n 

On method and oontent in to^at eduQation- 

Wiley: What teaching methods seem to work best m law- 

'oiated studies^ 

Honning: it s very important that law studies in the schools 
.it least resemble law studies m the law schoo's The v/ay 
to learn effectively about law and Iho legal system is not \o 
memorise statutes and memorise *.he process by which a biii 
becomes a law it is. rather, to deal cioseiy. critically and 
analytically on a case-bycase basis with actual, factual 
Situations whore Iho law has been bf ought to bear, to try to 
sort oul the facts carefuHy. to (tetermme. just as Ihe ludqe 
or legi-* lator or f*xecutive officer did what conceois of law 
should apply: whether, in fact, those concepts are good, 
and whether, if wo ctiangu tht* facts a bit. the applicable law 
should change In other wouis. a highly problematical 
inquiry-onenled. case-method approach m at the core of 
metfiod 

On the othor hand, exciting teaching techniques that have 
become popular m the last few years also work very well 
Simulation games and role-playing are useful After all, 
mock trials have been used m law .schools ever since law 
schools were created in the 19lh century They work 
extremely well at both the elementary and high school level 
I ve seen, for example, the trial in Alice in Wonderland 
dramatiied by young kids m middlo-olemenlary grades 
After the mock tnal. the kids analysed what standards of due 
process were present, what standards were lacking in the 
trial anil so on 

Wiley: Are kids really inierestod in the law*^ 

Henning: There s obviously a great deal of information about 
law that kids wnnt They want to know about the drug laws 
and the sex laws and the juvenile laws and the consumer 
laws - when they can buy a car. when they can nde a motor- 
cycle, what aro the consequences of various kinds of 
behavior And that s information they re entitled to have, bul 
It s trivial information compared to tho process of thinking 
in depth abo^it problems of law as part of a legal system 
0 1 the other hand it can be the ca/rot at Ihe end of the 
stick But we try to avo:d the uncritical transmittal of 
values and information 

Let mo give you an example In tho oiden days, when I was 
in school, we were taught m lots of different ways that 
progress was good Today, i suspect, there are a number of 
fiee schools and anthostablisiiment schof^is m which 
students ;ue taught that progr(»ss is bad Thost* are hrith 
unexamined values. neitlu?r uf which /s ol any use What s 
important is to try to understan<i what tho various costs and 
benofils of certain kinds of industrial oi agricultural progr«>si> 
are. ct^mparod to the costs anii benefits of keeping the 
Wilderness pure. ki»epinq tho air clean and so on The 
transmittal of valuer anti«f»stahlr.ihmr'nt well as establish- 
HM-i'i .vith- ' I' < MtH II *'».inijn.iti!»n in<nk 

v'lv liiMtiot.) It s "ui sitting in »iinq that lh«» be ;t w.iy t^^ 
;j<}vel'»p q-.jod cih/enship is not by trani>mittinq unexaminefl 
vaiiiei> '')t demanding symD<^iic patriotic attachr ont to tlK* 
Constitution the Bill of Ri(|ht'». an(j the rul(? of law l^iithei . 
goofj rjti/pnship is i»or.«nir,ujpd through developnKj a sophis- 
UrMfui thtirrinqh undrff^laiitjinq of thr. l,asiC cnmpoiu;nt'> 
•^f -iitr s/sNwr A'.irts .iMtl all W'* helievi.' that yooiUj people 
wh. I unc|»'isttincj ih^ sy-ifom will bf mc«ro capnt.ii' fjf donlmq 
vv»?h and wM thorf.fore be loss -iiienated and less hostile 



We \fv)iit ?)uggest an iMn|)lnM:» - m thi- U»i|ihlativi* pr^icebb 01 
L fi law onloicenu>ni ,m on ihu ludicuil Sy^iuni MvtK) and 
mort' schoiais and p-..l>iie oHk'i.iis aie ttyiiHI to ihmK of Iho 
legal sybivin as ^^ tiyBtotn Yun ( fin 1 loi i.»xampie pass siicHI 
diuQ laws t?nKuv}iMg thf oun^biM .if p(?opiv iial)ie for 
ciiinmai p(?naltu\s in tluii auM and ilo it effectively unless 
you Uik»? iiMo eoMsidei at ion i.k* noeiis ot the police the 
neecis oi tfu- pu'seuutnimi nllices th<^ lu-eds ol tht; judicial 
pumch aovi coi'oi:ti»'n,tl lu.uMs It s aH '>«h» system 

rnvjt s on the ciMnin.ii suh» i,>n thi- fivil bide it Vi veiy much 
the same thing Take the ex:impio (»l lui-tauii auloniobiie 
inhui.mcL! Do we want iju: cu jfts to oe lammod with 90 
pt,'K,ent nl thfii v^iii'OEi.rs fu'od with ijoisouiil miury cases 
ansiiig .Hit of ajtninubth* dcouhMits-' Ou we want to abridge 
the rigfi! ot every c:ti<roo to pursue a legal remedy all tht? Wciy 
to the mghest couM .>! aptx^ai ? Wo can t have both if we 
inaKi* the systen^ moie efficient, we aie limiting ou' legal 
figiitv W<' navi' tti ittM-ide whetrim it is better to relievo tho 
i(-g:ii systen^ «.jf this bui den so it can deal with issues 
mofo public impoi t.inco 1:1 uiher wordb ri Kinq ol systems 
,1001 -Mct^ 11. iisolui in th*' studv of ia>\ 



ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC ISSUES 

The Analysis of Public Issues Program at Utah Slate 
University buitds on rhi» t-'iiriuM woiK ol the Harvard Social 
Studies Proieci ,who* <? maienals have been published t)y 
Ann-^iican F.duoation PubliCcilions m ihe well-Kiunvn PubtiO 
Issues Series The Analysis ol Public Issues materials are 
designed ti^ teuch studenth to think critically about basic 
problems facing our society The (leveKipers. James P 
Shaver and A Guy Lark ins behove that any attempt to 
prepare citi/ens to make more rational intelligent decisions 
about public issues must proceed from a clear recognition 
that most controveisiai jociai issues aie ethical m nature 
The overall emphasis is on clarifying language, facts, 
and values in arnvJiuj at Llecit^ions abcnit issues The central 
concepts around which thi» materials turn are taught by 
moving from famihnr situations and examples to more 
abstract issues using a variety of teaching stfategn^s The 
materials include a studrnt text Decision-Making in a 
Oomocracy $4 80). an instructor's Manual: Analysis ot 
Public Issues < $8 9?:. an audio«visuai kit with filmstnps. 
cassette tape, and transparencies ($64 50). duplicating 
masters for tests and honiework assignments ($27 00). and a 
series of sevon student problem booklets on specific 
topics :S1 65each^ Available from Houghton Miff Un 
Company. 1 10 Tremont St . Boston. Mass 0210/ 



ERIC Documents 

Our search of li.e ERIC document files under the descriptors 
■ Law instruction. Citizenship, and Poliiical Socialization ' 
turned up the documents ciled below among others 
We hope that this issue of Looking At . . , will encourage 
readers to send us dc^umenis relaterl to legal education to 
put into the ERIC system Send current, non-copyrighted 
course descriptions, experimental materials, classroom 
research, and conference research papers about legal 
oducatton to ERIC/ChESS 85b Broadway. Boulder. 
Colorado 8030? 

The documents abstracted below are available from EDRS. 
PO. Drawer O. Belhcsda. Maryland 20014. unless otherwise 
noted Microfiche is $ 65 per 70 pages a' d hard copy is 
S3 29 per 100 pages We suggest you refer to the complete 
abstract .n Research In Education before ordering 

ED0b8 153 Preparing School Personnel Relative to Values: 
A Look at Moral Education in the Scttoots By Lawrence 
Kohlberg and Robert L Solman ERIC Clearinghouse 01. 
Teacher Education. Washington, DC 1972 60 pp This 
paper clarifies the development of moral judgment and the 
means by which educators can stimulate this development 
Mt)ral teaching is <ief mod as the process oi open <lfscu8sion 
aimed at stimulating the child to move to the next step 
in his development Research evidence shows that mtemai- 
ized principles of moral ludgmcnt cannot bo taught, bul 
thetr development can be encouraged The mam conclusions 
are aj the definitirm of good behavior should not be 
rt^lative only tolhr? standards or biases of the teacher. 
<b the teacher s initial task is to untlerstand. from the 
child s viewpoint, what is good an<l had about a given 
behavior, ic) since the chikl s ludqment folUiws a develop- 
mental sequence some thinking can be defined as more 
morally mature lhan others, ^di it is psychologically and 
pthu.aiiy U'uitimntt' ti.» f-oci .iiia<i»» the child act in accord- 
ance With his hiijherit level of ludgment. and -e- insofai as 
discrepancies bi'»twoen ludtimeni and action reflect a form 
i>f cc^ghitivp conflict that may s- (ve lo prom^ite devoU»pm€3nt. 
encouraging rorresponderif.f t^^tween luflgrnont and 
h(?havior will he a stimulus to further development as well as 
iri changes in oveft behavt'.»r The teachei n^usi bo 
runcr.-rned about thf.. child s miMai iu<tgments rather xhsin 
about conlnrmity with the belirts and ludqments of 
the teacher 
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OotdoiiGatukowRoviow Schvu» nn.j,v Uv»kii»m uati- 
\fWKidl buDv.<.'n pi f on $/ UO r//o issui's 

Dv> yiHJ i!Vl»/ iJOl Ihilt ti'iM '^l Ml.il yjiu Mi? iiin.t) .t(MlM 

iiottmg buhiivj jhi* tunps ' vVhi-n .( fit*,: ;,iMiut'?.liHi u- nu- 

1 10 Goldoii Qato Law Rovtow oi'. «uis»' !iu»y stu^j'.' 
matof la: nn lOii.r. oiuioatio'i i iiuuKihi. ugh' fl»Vlt'\\^ 
tn "SO au- Ih.v.if nmUMis iVitn aU irii- \Sf\ liHj.lliSln.' .U!m:U-> 
!iKt» Oil! of »-l:i{vtU.! Las*. 'icM.^n; an J Siich What .-.m' t tfu«v 
possm'v hvivi* trui! tvi.'w.ti tiu -^i ifit»?n»s! to tooking At . 

anyway 

v\hon iho pvtcKaqo fro?" Qoidon Qato Law Ruview ar:ivi';i i:^ 
nu* mail i '. .ppt-d .t n atui o-jUt-;' .ml '.svv at^M^ 
.ji(jn t »K at alt "Kt» Anat a '-m rovii-w j.Hif^ai -s supuosu-a to 
■ it was a I.K 4i^r) UfUirv i'iii»^eoi.ir.Jp^UM 
softhtuir. I in'«.K ».. !:!iMfi High Scliool Looal education thf 
.vmini i>|/.' is',;.t' * !?.- \ hu' MM .)r>:; f»: tnv 
l)n-»c.i;r'i:t»p'«''"» a hIUp IH'MC! i! v»,as a -aj'^.i.ir.j ,'Hjrnal 
t)': A to aivi as I) igos wt»fo a : ti'^auHf ac'cirhMinc creatn 
jolor wtth typ'?bf! ■? Bi.* as ♦.•u- v\.i*> ai' sVf-,-ii?, tor 
a law i«Hjr'aai Concopts tn lu^ A High School Text Air.rer 
!973iSSut> Vv)l ,1 ilv^ 1 AiiiJ ♦rst'f.' iVC'f H pictu!t;s m st' 

fAjiti'i RoiuHtl BviC|artl =11 Jho onMaco of Ino winter t9/r 
issue tifr»?ctiy a(iviros^4t?a tho svunce ol niy pj^2itMn('n! 
Oy L»xpininif^ti mat ih<=> Golden Qato Law Review ano oiners 
!iKo it v<ero consciiHjSiy attemotinij to uovoioo a new roio 
for law roviOW groups 

/ ao net c/^;t■^^^OM /"o ^/tJ/uo to the 'ocitH corfimunity of tho 
Harvard Law Review a^c/ tno Yolo Low Journal. But to 
sugyf^at that Ovtvy /ciw reujciv (^Tjany vv/f/> /a/ /eiis ocOMum/C 
AosourCf's • rrm.sf emuUiti} f/ft traUitioiW sttitnU'iid is atiSurci 
ann. m my opin>on. a kVJsfo of vauiabh) taitynt The now 
br^jea of /<iw reviews ca/i tyuike equally viiluabio co/'fntn/- 
ttOns to tho /<?<;«?' cor»»u/M/fy <ina tho socuety. 

Stnce so fiMny of today s /etjc?/ probfQfns nro social problems, 
why restrict dufnofS/Tp of Uiw rev tew articles to nrenibera at 
the I0gai protossion'^ Whv unut a law review's roadmg 
audience exdusivoty to the legal comniumty'^ Shouldn't law 
students', who h<ive ioainea icaai methodology during 



ED 0/3 f>?4 New York Civtl Liberties Union Student RiQiits 
Proiect Report on tho First Two Years. 1970-72. By Ira 

Giasser and Aian Lt^vinu Nfw YurK Ci\/M Libnrtie*s Unioiv 
NY 1972 92pp Tt^isf^aport 1 • describes how the proioct 
clissommatefl information at^our student rights through a 
siudoMt ficjhls handbook a sttidont nglits nt*vvs sorvtco. and 
speaking t?nqagprnrnts niithnos thp nature of protect 
services thiit help sfutJcnits nbtam thoir rights. 'J; describes 
oroceduros for enfurct?mf.*nt of studfmt rights. :4' discusses 
school nyhts as they were affected by seiuoted areas of 
school administration, aiul 5 (U}scnbes lega> and administra- 
tive actions the protect has pursued m redressing wrongs 
of particular studonts 

EO 06? 22^:> Law m a Free Society C.ilitorma Statfi Bar and 
University of California at Los Angeles 19/1 61 pp Not 
avaiiabip frotn EDRS. avaiiab'o in hauJcopy from Schutji ot 
Law. UniverSMv of CalifornM University Extension. U)6B0 W 
Pico B'vd Los AnqeJes Calif 90064 Two njaior tasks '^f 
the K-12 proiect descnbod »fi ihis e^tpenmental qutde iro 
I r to present teachers with a piooosud mstwico prt jram 
designov! tu gtvn thorn • y understanding of thf.' subject 
matter and methods needed to present ettectr/** lessons at 
their grade levels, and 2 to develop an '^tive K-12 
'urncuUim in Civic <ind U»gnl i»(iucation Tf. hors am qiver^ 
•nstructif)n and guideli'v^s developed by the project staff 
consisting of stHtements r^f behavif»ral obioctives for each 
ossiuv concepts and ri'fornf«cos U) oducatitwvif maltinais 
Teachers tif^voiop nr-Jd practice lesson plans in their own 
:la«»s'')om during the /*^ir usm'j each f>f the foMowmg oight 
:oncepts prosontinq them sefiueniiaiiy .n each grade lovol 
authority lu^hce froed^^iT* participation diversify privacy, 
property and '■pspot^sibHiiy it is ht^pod by the end of 
he threp-yr-?ar pentvi ot th** proK»ct theso concepts antJ 
others ch''»sf»n ff)r r»ach gratit* U'v^i K-12 wiit t^n c.vnpao'i 
This gut-t** IS arf.ifuif d 'mo :nr»»»» soc^to'^^s Cunij.uiun^ 
Deveiopmen? Obi</ct»v*^s and Pt'Kedures Ovnrvmw of an 
Evaluation of Printed Ma»eriaJs m Civk.s and Legal Education 
and Giiidelin(»s for tne DPvetoDnv.'Ot of Lc»^^son PUins us'ng 
he concept authority. Mfher concept quidelines to be 
developed later 

EC) 041 3?/ an.i Bl) iM.t Law and Social Science 
Research: A Collociion of Annotated Readings V tinmcs t 
anrf *• - jsharti M SyKfS ot ai C«^i )'ad'^ Coiie<|f^ of Law 

ERIC 



thO'f first yi.\it. 00 oncouuhUHi to undoitaho vtoattvo 
romntunity proiects ra//u»/ than he cauijht uP f)ita/nir)a' 
f-.'JMs i/rac/Oh .i?if/ iMss fantxinqs. oi in simply /)fi.Si>(fK/ 
thfi ttnio until gt .ufuatnvi'^ 

rnt> Qoidon Qato Law RoviOw has undeilaKon ,3 number of 
pio|iMM:i If laii'd to thtf probU'ins of iht? sunoiinding 
i:onn^ujnt!v mcUidtnci urban »oiH»wai. rurychng ol u'ban 
iosin.rc<'^ and t'duuahoi^ Durng 19/M9/2 it di»vi-»IOPed 
u\o GoMcn Gato l^'gal tiducalioi^ Proioct. unuei tho 
co-spor^so/ship ul !he Constitutional Riqhts Foundation of 
NviitnpMi Caii*iHnia .!nd the Bai Assnuiaiuin of San Piancisco 
Tht»\vinlor 19/2 tssu( ot tnw Review is devoted enlirely 
'opnrting on Ihe w^irk of that PrOjoCt 

Tmi' firs! of iho \nroo stK iipos of ?no rssuc^ doscribt'S the 
p'on-fi which iiwoived team !i.»:iching by tM Ujwstudeni 
•.iitv)is and 28 h-gh school t«)actH?rs m 14 Bay Area schools 
dviiinq Octobe'-Dt.'Cembei 19*/1 Numorous suggestions 
fi^i siiniiai pioiects aie sprinkled ihKuighout this section, 
.jiul tho appk?ndices contain ovaluaiicns written by some of 
;ne tuutis and teachers as wen as ej^ampfos of tests and 
assignments and a hsimg of teacher background materials 
and medta 

The socond seci.on of the issue is Student:, and Their 
Opinions The Cu)ldiin. Gate Law Review s High School Legal 
Education Project by Miion L. Straf and Morton s 
Tononberg of the Department of Statistics at the university 
v)t California at Berkeley This describes a research- 
not evaluation - effort that accompanied the proiod. giving 
some inierosiing perspectives on the attitudes and back- 
ground characteristics of the high school students that 
participated in the project 

The largest section, running almost 300 pages. Coniau^s 
Curriculum ideas Concise background material on the 
court system, the first Six amendments to the Constitution, 
contracts, torts, ana landlord-tenant law is given The 
subsections on the fourth, fifth, and sixth amendr are 
accompanied by hypotheticals - short statements of 
problem Situations involving the law which can be used for 
discussion Springboards The contract, torts, and landlord- 
tenant subsections incorporate such material withm the 
background narraii* e itself There are also a Teaching 
Methods Unit' and two appendices containing cases for moot 
courts and mock trials 



Denver University. Denver. Colo 1969 432 pp This 
collection of readings, comments, and class notes has been 
prepared for the law student as qn introduction to social 
science research methods The fundamental argument is that 
m tine growing use of social science by the law. the lawyer 
needs to Know how the social sciences accumulate their 
evidence ana build their theories. The sections on law and 
the Social sciences, law and empirical inquiry, the design of 
research, and the collection of data include books, lournai 
articles, and cases The second volume contains sections on 
the problem of sampling, the oroblem of inference, measures 
of association, and data analysis. An 1 1 -page bibliography 
of additional readings on methodology is appended 

bD053 t24 Betiefsof American Youth About Law and Ordon 
Indicators of Instructional Priorates By John J Patrick 
Speech Presented at the Annual Convention. National 
Council for the Social Studies, Nov 1971 7 op Democracy 
entails the concept of ordedy liberty, a concept that implies 
both obedience and constructive skepticism Since teaching 
youngsters tu be democratic citizens is a central concern 
of Civic education, we must be concerned about whether 
our youth acquire this concept of orderly liberty Studies 
indicate that American youth tend to value law and order; 
however they tend to be unable to indicate a profound 
know/ledge of the functions of law The beliefs of American 
youth about the functions of law vary with age In the 
10- 14-year age group they stress the negative, coercive 
function of law and the value of smgie-mmded obedience to 
law Older youth, the t4-i8-year age group, hold more 
complex beliefs and are more likely to think cnlically 
about particular laws and authorities However, they still 
display tnndencies toward intolerance of particular types of 
ilissent These findings raise important questions about 
instructional priorities How can ctvic educators more* effec- 
ti /eiy t leach students that civil liberties are necessa'^^ to 
a demtKratic approach to law and order. (2) teach sudents 
that equality before tho law is necessary to lustice. 
.3 fiosign instruction which helps students to acquire more 
profound kn(^wledge about law and order and human rights, 
anrf 4 take advantage of the age when the greatest increase 
in political loarnmc: and ability to deal m dbstracttons 
takes place IMS'? 



The winter 1973 issue Conoopts In Law; A High School Toxt, 

ippears to be an outgrowth ot the 1971-72 proioct. though 
there js no introduction specifically explaining its relation to 
tttal ivoiect One of Ihe strongest sugqostions to come out 
(.'t tho 19/1-72 effort was to collect oi deveU)p a tjoitcr base 
of rosouico materials Tho mateiiai m Conoopts ot Law 
quite clearly incorporates some of the eaily work, but is 
much more polished and comprehensive and is intended to 
bo used as a basic text for a high school legal education 
course There are eight Chapters Tho Function of Law m 
Society, Court Systems and Procedure. Constitutional Lavv. 
Crimes and Crmiinai Due Process. Tort Law. Real Property 
Law. Contract Law. and Suggested Teaching Methods 

As a ri.viower I feel at least a small sense of obligation to 
say something critical about these volumes, and in all 
justice the reader should know that these are not The 
Answer to ail legal education needs Thoy do display some 
of the naivete of those who have been in neither the 
educational nor the legal game for long, and have not yet 
won tho battle that all professional educators must fight— 
leducihg the iargon of the discipline to a manageable 
(for kids) level But along with thoir naivete and their lingo 
i>oes an enthusiasm and surprising degree of sophistication 
about what they are up against Their efforts are. 
Overall, admirable, and have contributed something that I 
think Wilt bo of much use to high school teachers of 
law-related studies 

Karen B Wiley 
Editor. ERlC/ChESS 



LINCOLN FILENE CENTER 

According to one of our fnends in the field, the Lincoln 
Filene Center is a jumpingly alive place and the student 
materials, training activities, and their school and community 
involvement are so varied and vast that it would bo 
difficult to summarize ii. ^ single report -much less this one 
short blurb The Center s latest instructional resources 
brochure runs six pages in very small print. Among the 
goodies for legal education that are listed are the following: 

CIvH Disobedience: A Higher Law? Student narrative. $ SO: 
teacher's guide, $ 50: film. $5 00 rental (Part of Dimensions 
of Citizenship: tnstruotional Program I ] 

The Law and Citizenship (Instructional Program VI]. Two 
paperback books available from the Center Lessons In 
Conflict: Legal Education IMaterials for Secondary Schools. 
$2 00; and Law In the Social Studies, Grades 3<7. $1 00, One 

paperback available directly from Houghton Mifflin Co.. 
53 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036: Civil Liberties: 
Case Studies and the Law S2.40 

Young Person and the Court. 1 reel b/w film. 28 minutes 
$5 00 rental. 

For further information on the services and products 
available from ihe Center, write Lincoln Filene Center. Tufts 
University. Medford. Mass 02155 



UW IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

IS the journal of the National Center for Law-Focused 
Education In the four issues that have come out since the 
journal s birth in the spring of 1 972. it has offered an 
exceptionally good variety of solid, thoughtful, and useful 
ar .icies. reports, teaching suggestions, and resource guides 
'^n legal education The first issue contained an article on 

Law in the Schools: Goals and Methods by Paul A. Freund 
of Harvard Law School a history of law-related studies by 
Robert H Ratcliffe. Executive Director of the Law in 
Ame* ican Society Foundation: and reports on several 
sessions of the First Annual Conference on Law-Focused 
Education, sponsored by the Foundation The second issue 
focused on the police, what role they pia^ -n our society, 
and what roles they can and should play One section of 
tho issue was devoted to classroom strategies related to 

Values Clarification and the Study of the Police ' The third 
issue centered around the topic of Law and Justice, 
and contained a mix of reflective, descriptive, and practical- 
guidance articles The latest (May 1973) issue focused on 
children and the taw Among other things, it included an 
article entitled Morality by William Glasser. June Tapp 5 
report of her cross-cultural study of children s attitudes 
toward law. A Ch«td s Garden of Law and Order . a simula- 
tion game called Pro So Court by Arlene F Gallagher 
anrl Elliott Hartstem. and an article on value clarification stra- 
tegies by Sidney B Simon. Loland W Howe, and Hov^ard 
Kirschenbaum A subscription to Law in American Society 
and other products of the National Center for Law-Focused 
Education can be obtained fre«? of char'je by writing to Law 
in American Society. 33 No La SalU? St . Chicago, ill 6060^ 
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CORNELL UW PROGRAM 

Tho junior and senior high school materials developed by 
Cornell Law School and the Ithaca City School District 
will be coming off the presses this fall and winter. The junior 
high course, entitled Justice and Order Through Law. 
consists of a teacher's guide and five paperbound unit books 
by Robert S. Summers. A. Bruce Campbell, and John P. 
Bozzone: Our Laws and Legal Processes: Do We Need 
Them?; Our Legal Tools: What Are They? Who Uses Them?; 
Basic Functions of Law in Our Society; Proceos Values: How 
Our Law Does its Job Also Counts; and The Limits of the Law. 
The five senior high units are entitled Is Law Necessary?; 
The Techniques of Law; Law and Change; Constitutional 
Protection of Basic Values; and Limits of Effective Legal 
Action. The student materials contain not only "straight text" 



materials but also edited trial manuscripts, edited legislative 
hearings, edited statutes and constitutional provisions, 
edited legal documents, and actual and imaginary case 
studies. The pedagogical approach is "inductive and dialec- 
tical," and the problems and exercises in the materials call 
for such performances as argument formulation and 
assessment, concept elucidation, contrast analysis, prefer- 
once ordering, and value clarification. Role-playing, skits, 
field trips, and films and records ar^ also utilized. During the 
four years of development the materials were field tested 
with about 2000 students and revised on that basis several 
times. In addition to the student materials, the project has 
developed "modules" for teachers which are designed to 
help them develop thoir own teaching materials from primary 
sources. For further information, write Ginn and Company, 
191 Spring St., Lexington, Mass. 02173. 



TEACHING ABOUT THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 

The May 1973 issue of Social Education was devoted to the 
topic of Teaching About the U.S. Constitution." It contained 
articles by Paul A. Freund, Lawrence Kohlberg. Isidore 
Starr (who was also the guest editor), Linda R. Hirshman, 
E. W. Miles, Joel F. Henning, and Robert M. O'Neil. In 
addition to general articles dealing with legal and moral 
education, several pieces focus on the relationship between 
the Constitution and specific issues, such as the environment, 
women's liberation, the Black experience, corporations, 
and youth. Ronald A. Gerlach compiled a section on 
"Instructional Techniques for Teaching About the 
Constitution" and an extensive listing of instructional sources 
and resources on the Constitution was prepared by Norman 
Gross and Paula F. Wilkes. To obtain a copy of the issue • 
(or a subscription to Social Education), write Social 
Education, National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (single copies, 
$1.50; annual subscription $10.00). 



CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION 

The ten-year-old Constitutional Rights Foundation endeavors 
to improve understanding of the Bill of Rights through a 
variety of educational activities, including workshops, confer- 
ences, and institutes for students, teachers, law-enforcement 
personnel, and other community members. Recent CRF 
programs have included "An Introduction to the Administra- 
tion of Justice," which enabled teachers to spend ten 
days working with public officials in criminal justice, and a 
joint project with the San Fernando Valley Bar Association 
assisting schools in their efforts to improve student 
understanding of legal processes. The CRF staff has also 
been able to offer limited consulting services free of charge 
under a grant from the Danforth Foundation, .^mong CRF's 
publications are the teacher background books. The Bit! of 
Rights: A Handbook and The Bill of Rights: A Souroe 
Book; a simulation game called Police Patrol; and the Bill of 
Rights Newsletter. For more information, write 
Constitutional Rights Foundation, 609 S. Grand Ave., 
Suite 1012, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 
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SPECIAL COMMIHEE 

ON YOUTH EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

The ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship was established in 1971 to provide coordination 
for groups interested or involved in law-related education, 
and to serve as a national clearinghouse for information 
regarding curriculum materials, teacher-training and 
other law-related activities. Its Woridng Notes for Bar Associ- 
ations, a Directory of Law-Related Educational Activities 
(described below], and a bibliography of available curriculum 
and teacher-training materials (to be published soon) are 
part of this effort. Through the ABA network of over 300 
state and local bar associations, with extensive formal and 
informal contacts with the ABA and its more than 170,000 
members, YEFC is helping to establish community support 
for these programs. In some communities lawyers have 
also been extremely valuable in securing needed funds, 
participating in teacher-training, serving as a reservoir of 
legal expertise, and assisting in providing special classroom 
experiences and field excursions. YEFC also provides 
members of its staff and other leaders in the field as consul- 
tants for interested groups throughout the country. Since 
the demand for such assistance is great. YEFC has produced 
a film. To Reason Why. to Indicate the variety of ways 
in which lawyers and educators can cooperate in developing 
programs suited to their community's unique needs and 
interests. Tms film is designed for use in connection with 
printed material and "live" discussions. YEFC is also 
working with some of the projects described in this issue of 
Looking At , . . and others in the field to improve and _ 
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amplify existing programs and to produce innovative 
methods and approaches in law-related education. For 
additional information, write: Youth Education for Citizenship. 
American Bar Association, 1155 E- 60th Street, Chicago. 
Illinois 60637. 

LEOAL EDUCATION PROJECT DIRECTORY 

In an effort to catalogue the large number of projects and 
organizations involved in legal education, the American Bar 
Association's Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship surveyed school-related law and citizenship edu- 
cation projects in 1972. The results of that survey are 
given in its attractive 49-page publication, Directory of Law- 
Related Educational Activities. The Directory is intended 
to provide educators and others with information about 
projects so that they may become aware of the many 
resources available on which they may draw. Approximately 
1 75 projects are listed alphabetically by state. The 
description of each project includes information about 
subject area, classroom, teacher training, and curriculum 
materials development activities; materials developed; teach- 
ing and administrative staff; the number of students, by 
grade level, reached by the project during the last academic 
year; sponsors; and sources of funding. A second section 
of the Directory describes several projects develoned speci- 
fically for nationwide service; and the third section is a 
cross-reference to bar association activities. Also included 
is a sheet to be filled out and submitted by organizations 
wishing to be listed in the next edition of the Directory. 
Available from EDRS. order ED 073 978; or write directly to 
Youth Education for Citizenship, American Bar Association, 
1 155 E. 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
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purpose 

Looking At... Is publls^cJ to lot you know what we know 3t2out an 
emerging topic of Interest or current concern of elementary and 
seconvJory soda) e.tudies ana social education teachers. We, 
after all, are a "clearinghouse." W© select, ab^itract, ano Index 
Current har«j-to-oDtain documents for Research In Education (RIE) 
dnj current period leal articles for Current Index to Joumals 
In Education (ClJt). Also, we corvnW-.slon or prepare social 
Studios practical quidance papers, Irterprotlve papery, and ref- 
erence tocis v#hon need, literature, and practice warrant. In 
the process of doing this work we get around, talk with rrany 
people throughout the country, have many visitors, and receive 
many letters and telephone calls for Information about who Is 
doing what, and what Is the lateot activity on a topic. Before 
enough theory, practice, or materials have crystal I zed or sur- 
faced to warrant a practical guidance paper, we hope to make 
available Information about practice, people, materials, and 
Ideas on a topic as we receive It; performing a clearinghouse 
and corrmunlcatlon function through Uooking At. . • 

Looking At... is al&o Intended to be a catalyst Increasing com- 
munication fror you to the clearinghouse, Please send us 
descriptions of your work, announcements, questions, syllabi, 
guides, experimental materials, and suggestions for a second 
Looking At... on Womeh's Studies and for Looking At... on 
other topics. 
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tiOOkui^ At... 18 d cuiront wurvnvos bQllotm imbUahoct ccvi^ionai iiy 
tho t'iiic C Lv^g inghouso tor Sovidl Studioa/boviAl iicioiKv f:tiucation 
dSHtCChfrns) , itRic/ChE^r> IB funded ^y thv sational fnstituto of eduva* 
tion f.VfK^ aponsoftid tfw £i<K'l*l Science ^rfiwdfion Cnnsotttm 
(SStX-) ^/id the Vnivorstty of Colorado, freo copies ot Ufokmii At,** m»tj 
t>(} 0i f a a nod from t HH: C/ChdSH , book mg At*** , a f' S Brod(mtjt Bou I dor « 
Colorado $OJU;). tf you rvtumt, your nam? «nd uddrvse will bo ^ddod to 
4 .TkiJi^ni; Utit for builBtina to be pubUnhed in tho ccsnind yedr< 
People direddy on the Clearinghouse newsletter »wiUny list for Kot?pinv 
op ¥fiU A^toffaticsU*^ rocoive the booking At*** bullotAna, 



WOMEN'S STUDIES 



<«o'^efi'o Studios, a new and popular addition to elementary and 
high school curricula, generally offers two distinct but Intor* 
related areas for inveotlgaTlon. Using an historical porsppc* 
tlve, students can learn about the Important contributions 
women have made and are making to society, By working with a 
different perspocti ve*-a sociological and psychological ono*- 
^.twdont^ can study Individual and societal attitudes toward 
both worsen an<3 men and the resulting Influence these attitudes 
have on female and male behavior. 

Some alarming facts demonstrate the need for Women's Studios: 
*-0f the present 1,138,400 elementary school teachers, 

961,500 are women; but 8 out of 10 elementary principals 

are men I 

—At the high school level, the number of women and men 
teachers Is about the same; birt 97 percent of the 
principals are malel 

—A study of 5 million words used In textbooks read by 
American school children grades 3-9 shows that the 
word b_oy_ appears 4,700 times and glrj appear'-, only 
2,200 times! 

*-T«»entv-seven top-selling textbooks used in college 
Survey courses In American history were studied. Of 
the 60 authors listed, only I was female! 



IntCruiCtUSi Florence Howe and Carol Ahlum 



Florence Howe, a Professor of Humanities at SIJNY/ 
College, Old Westbury, Is currently president of the 
Modern Language Assoc tat I on. In addition she Is 
president of The Feminist Press (an organization 
described on page 4 of this bulletin); a senior pro- 
ject consultant for the Resource Center on Sex Roles 
in Education sponsored by the National Foundation 
far Improvement In Education; and a member of the 
editorial board for Women's Studies: An Interdisci- 
plinary Journal • Her p^^ofessloral experience also 
includes worK on special ore-college projects. During 
the summer of 1964 she was a teacher in the Mississippi 
Freedom Schools and. In 1965, a summer teacher at the 
N,D,E,A, Institute for Inner City High School Teachers, 
Goucher College. Howe Is the author of more than 40 
publications which Include essays, articles, books, 
and monographs discussing women, sexism, and educa- 
tion« The Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa^fion has 
sponsored her forthcoming book. Women and Hiqher 

Education (McGrawHlli, 1974). 

Carol Ahlum, another Interviewee appearing in this 
Issue of Looking At«««, has been with The Femlr'st 
Press since 1970. For more than a year -^he has 
worked with high school teachers of Women '3 ''studies 
courses throughout fho country. In 1972 Ahlum re- 
ceived her M.A.T. from the School of Education at 
the Un Ives's! ty of Ma^sachusettrj/Amher:;+ and, during 
the past* two yeat*s, has taught Inservice cour^-jes for 
toachf?r<; on sexisr*: in schools. In addition she and 
Howe organized the Clearinghouse for Women's Studies, 
which Is now a Dart of The Feminist Press, and co- 
authored an essay, "Women's Studies and Social Change,*' 
for Academic Women on the Move, ed. Aiice S. Rossi 
(Russell Sage, 1973). 



in telephone Interviews with Chris Ahrens, an ERIC/ 
ChESS staff editor, both women answered questions 
concerning Women's Studies In pre-college education, 

Ahrens: Why Women's Studies? 

Howe: Women are not present In the curriculum. 
They're either totally absent, as In history or 
science, or they appear In a destructive or only 
half-true form, aj In literature. Women's Studies 
has made people aware of women's exclusion from the 
curriculum, and aware that course content is male- 
biased. In children's books, for exam.ple, women 
are confined to the mothering role, even though 
women with children (and without) have always been 
part of the paid workforce— think of the women who 
worked in factories, mines, and fields, long before 
the twentieth century. It's not simply a matter of 
giving women their due rights, since they are, after 
all, half the student population. Men as well as 
women need to be educated about the omission of 
women from history. They all need to perceive women 
as whole people, not as nasty, foolish, or sexy ob- 
jects. They need to see women as complex human 
bo ings. 

Ahrens: is Women's Studies sexism In reverse? 

Howe: Women's Studies, on the whole, does not focus 
on either women or men separately. Rather, men and 
women ore compared. Such a comparison helps both 
sexes understand a world In which women have been 
denied human functions. 

Ahrens: What work needs to be done? 



cotitinued page 2 
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Interifkm ml 



Howe: Th^'eQ important thin^'^ noed 
ottontion: the f'e-eO>jcat I on of 
teachers, a thorough exdml nation of 
the currlculun^, and a vory careful 
preparjtion of new naterial^>. In 

Research in the Teaching of English 

Mary Bodvon pr'e*>ortG a stuJy that 
GhovyiJ the need for new curriculum 
devolopmont in high t>chool tngllsh, 
In ^;art of thl«5 study Cook County 
(IMInoi^i) high ^.chool students were 
asked to nd'^e the women they'd read 
about who they wowld like to have 
for a wlfo or mothor. Nearly half 
♦hr» ':.tudont'^ T.alJ, *'NonG." Heading 
the llfit of c^hjrav^tor:^ named by the 
::)t:uir'.,, howo.or, were Hester Pryrne 
(Mother), Scarlet O'Hara (Wife), or 
Juliet (v^iftO. Thoir limited choica 
was quite appal I inq. 

Women's Studies and the Teacher 

Ahrens: what's the role of the 
teacher? 

Howe: Teachers are crucial In a very 
professional sense: their attitudes 
control the classroom. As pioneers, 
teachers need to be critical, Invent- 
ive, and Imaginative when developing 
new materials and curriculum units. 
In addition they need to use tact 
when working In a co-educatlonal 
classroom. When restoring and Invig- 
orating the confidence of the female 
students, teachers must not Intlml* 
date or degrade the male students. 

Ahrens: You mentioned teacher re- 
education. What does the teacher 
need to learn, or should I say 
unlearn. In order to teach Women's 
Studies? 

Howe: I think teachers need train- 
ing of two sorts. They need to 
search their Individual disciplines 
for new materials as wel I as learn 
about women's role In history, 
Secondly, they need to examine their 
own behavior and attitudes toward 
males and females. Both men and 
women are uninformed. Teachers, In 
general, know little or nothing 
about abolition and suf f rage-'-and 
the connection between them. They 
know very little about the history 
of the 19th century women's move- 
ment; the role of women In the his- 
tory of labor during the past 200 
years; women's participation In the 
pioneer and frontier movements; or 
19th century medical opinion which 
discouraged women from seeking high- 
er education because it was allegedly 
bad for their health. In addition 
teachers need to understand their 
own values toward males and females. 
What expecta.tions do teachers have 



of the ^jlrls and the boys in their 
cla^jises? How do these expectations 
Influence the way thoy relate to 
students? 

Ahrens: How can teachers get this 
Kind of training? 

Howe: There are two ways: by at- 
tending a Women's Studies program, 
If one Is nearby-thero are 87 such 
programs In the country; or by ask- 
ing that local school systems offer 
Inservlce Women's Studies course?. 
The Feminist I^ress has been giving 
three inservice workshop courses to 
teachers on Long Island. The curric- 
ulum focuses on the origins of sox 
role stereotyping in the family and 
the wider culture; then on schools 
(teacher behavior and curriculum). 
In the last half of the course, 
groups of teachers present newly- 
developed nonsexist curriculum units 
to the entire workshop. In addition, 
with the aid of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Family Fund, The Feminist 
Press Is developing supplementary 
materials which social studies and 
English teachers can use In their 
classes, 

Ahrens: To be successful with 
Women's Studies, does a teacher need 
to be a feminist? 

Howe: Yes. By feminist I mean a 
person who understands that we I Ive 
In a patriarchal society, a society 
with Institutions and attitudes In- 
tentionally or unintentionally harm- 
ful to women, and even. In some ways, 
to men as wel I • I do not regard 
feminism as a political party; rath- 
er, I see It as a humanist attitude 
that works to create a world In which 
men and women will both be regarded 
as people. 

Ahrens: what's the best approach 
when teaching courses about women? 

Howe: An Interdl sclpl Inary and 
problem-oriented method works best. 
For example, to talk about women In 
llte'^ature requires an understanding 
of the sociology of sex roles and a 
focus on a major critical problem: 
why are women In books rarely like 
women In lite? Also, the teaching of 
Women's Studies tends to be health- 
fully experiential: we are always 
looking carefully at our own exper- 
iences as women or men and attempt- 
ing to measure these against what we 
find said of us In textbooks, for 
example, or In studies of behavior. 
These methods are exciting for stu- 
dents, since they can contrloute to 
th<=» process of learning. 

Women's Studies and che Student 

Ahrens: Are students Interested In 
Women's Studies? 



Ahluni: Definitely. In high schools 
offering courses on women, the 
classes arc over-subscrlbod. It's 
harder to toll what's happening na- 
tionwide with Junior high and olo- 
mentary students; there's not as 
much accessible Information. How- 
over, I know of elementary teachers 
teaching feminist content; and dur- 
ing a recent visit to Minneapolis, I 
learned of a special interest courso 
called "The Wonderful World of Women" 
offered there In an elementary school. 
Students are enthusiastic about 
Women's Studies courses because their 
own lives are Involved. Mostly girls 
are taking the courses. As course 
titles and content Include men I 
think boys' interest will grow too. 

Ahrens: What's happening to students 
— both boys and girls— in the courses? 

Ahlum: What Immediately comes to 
mind Is my visit to a sQCond-gradG 
class In Minneapolis where. In a 
clais meeting format, students were 
discussing such questions as, '*What 
are things girls can do?" "What are 
things bcvs can do?" "What things 
don't girls do?" "What things don't 
boys do?" A lively discussion ensued. 
It was obvious that students were, 
becoming aware of their own atti- 
tudes and those of others. What 
does a second-grade girl learn when 
she says, she 'does tOO play with 
trucks," while her male classmates 
say she doesn't? With high school 
students there are more exciting and 
Immediate changes— atti tudlnal and 
behavioral changes are occurring 
especially among women students. 
They are examining their lives and 
questioning their expectations or 
lack of them" for marriage and careers. 
In other words, their expectations 
are changing. 

Women's Studies and the Futurr 

Ahrens: What about the future? If 
they accomplish their goals, will 
feminist courses disappear? 

Howe: If such proiVams are success- 
ful, most of the cOi..pensatory elements 
will disappear; however, Wcmen's Stud- 
ies is much more than that. Women's 
Studies will change the face of many 
disciplines — history, for example, 
will never be the same. Also litera- 
ture, FIv^ years ago few people had 
heard of Agnes Smedley, Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Charlotte Perkins 
Oilman, and a r^ft of fine women writ- 
ers now being studied and rvsad widely. 
In other words, even If what we now 
call Women's Studies were to be In- 
corporated Into the general curric- 
ulum, the new knowledge It Is gener- 
ating Is here to stay. 
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ERIC Documenu 



Our soarch of the ERIC ciocumont fllo^j 
under the doscriptors "Wonion's Stud- 
ies/* "Feminl'tim," and Discrimi- 
nation" turned up th© documv^nts citod 
bolowj among others. Wo hopo that 
this Issuo of Looking At,,, will en- 
courage roaders to send us docu/nents 
related to WoTOn's Studies to put 
Into the ERIC system. Send current, 
non-copyrighted course descriptions, 
©xper IfT^ental fiaterlal'3, classroom 
research, and conference research 
papers about Women's Studies to ERIC/ 
ChESS, 855 Broadway, Soulder, Colo. 
80302, 

The documents apstr acted bo low are 
available from EDR3, P,0. Drawer 0, 
BothQSda, Maryland 20014, unless 
otherwise noted. Microfiche Is $,65 
per 70 pages and hard copy Is $3,29 
per 100 pages. We suggest you refer 
to the complete abstract In Research 
in Education before ordering, 

ED 060 769. Women and Education: A 
Feminist Perspective. Modern Lan- 
guage association of America, New 
York, N,Y, 1971, 162 pp. This 
document presents the proceedings of 
the conference on Women and Educa- 
tion: A Feminist Perspective, The 
papers presented at the conference 
were: Why Women's Studies and How 
Sexism and Social Change; Research In 
Psychology Relevant to the Situation; 
Women and the Visual Arts; The Woman 
In the Moon: Toward an Integration 
of Women's Studies; The Sexist l^age 
of Women In Literature; Why Women's 
History?; A Feminist In Every Class- 
room; Women, Education, and Social 
Power; What Women's Studies Can Do 
for Women's Liberation; Feminine 
Subculture and Female Mind. Sexism 
In Textbooks; Women* s Studies as a 
Scholarly Discipline; Women as Scape- 
goats; Teaching Women's Studies; An 
Experiment at Stout State; and Femi- 
nist Studies; Frill or Necessity, 

ED 074 958, Fifty-One Percent Minor- 
ity, Connecticut Conference on the 
Status of Women. Connecticut Educa- 
tion Association, S^orrs. 1972. 
72 pp. Available In microfiche only 
from EDRS. Hard copy Is available 
from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. The articles presented 
In this document stem from taped 
presentations or post summations of 
speeches presented at a conference on 
the status of women held In the spring 
of 1972 by the Connecticut Education 
Association, The book can serve as a 
guide to three major problems: (1) 
sexual stereotypes; (2) the legal and 
economic status of women; and (3) the 



educational nooJ^. of wo^vn, Articles 
prQ<2>i?ntod Ifid'H^t^: M) Why Women 
Fail; (2) Tho Case for Womons Studios; 
(3) Sex ^f^\Q Sterootypos In tho Class* 
room; (4) Sox Role Socio! Isation; (5) 
Matscullnlty and romlnlnlty; (9) Teach- 
er Mciternlty Provisions In Connecticut; 

(10) Growing Up as a Female Roodcr; 

(11) Women in Education; and (12) 
Soxujtl Politics in the Classroom, 

ED 079 227, Changing Roles of Women. 

Social Studies; 0425.17, 8y BettI 
Pate, Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami, Fla, 1973, 62 pp. This 
quinmoster elective course on the 
changing roles of women is for use 
by 1 0th through 1 2th grade students. 
The guide analyiies the changes occur- 
ring In the roles of American women, 
with students examining the history 
of women, the psychology of being a 
woman, the various emotional and 
physical changes that women undergo, 
and women's choices for a full life. 
Comprised of three major sections, 
the guide Is divided Into a broad 
goals section; a content outline 
illustrating the scope and major sub- 
divisions of the course; and an objec- 
tives and learning activities section 
providing a total picture of women's 
roles In society from Colonial times 
to the present, Several helpful Items 
are appended: a questionnaire de- 
signed for females; a brief history 
of the women's movement In America; 
"Male Dilemma and Female CJuandary'*; 
a Short quiz designed to start a dis-* 
cuss ion on roles In our society; a 
list of Facts and Fables about Women; 
"When I Grow Up I'm Going to Be Mar- 
ried,'* a game, A bibliography of 
student materials which Includes books 
and audiovisual materials concludes 
the document • 

ED 071 954, Women Studies: Women in 
American History; HERstory-Changing 
Roles of American Women, Preliminary 
Edition. By Beth MI I I stein and 
others. New Ycrk City Board of Edu- 
cation, Brooklyn, N.Y, Bureau of 
Social Studies, 1972, 26 pp. Two 
draft courses of study together with 
some 3uggested learning activities 
are presented for initial tryout and 
experimentation: (I) Women's Studies 
-Women In American History; and (2) 
History and HERstory: Changing Roles 
of the American Women, These experi- 
mental curriculum materials may serve 
as resource for an option, an alter- 
native, an elective, a mini course or 
as supplement for existing courses. 
Feedback from experiences with these 
materials wl 1 1 help shape the future 
publication. The teaching of con- 
cepts and the development of ski lis 
are major considerations In the Im- 
plementation of this project. The 
galaxy of courses, options and teach- 
ing modules In the secondary schools 



eon serve os a valuable curriculum 
roooyrco for Gyporvl sure and leach- 
ors to meet tho demands for moan- 
ingful materials, A bibi iooraphy 
and a list of women's studies 
organ I aat Ions Is also Includod* 



AIM EdU'Pah 
on Sex Role 
Stereotyping 

Tho National Education Associa- 
tion has designed a multi-media 
educational package on sex role 
stereotyping. As a collection 
of 18 miscellaneous resources 
—cassettes, fllmstrips, re- 
cords, leaflets, and books— the 
materials con bo used In a 
variety of ways: for Inservlce 
or presorvico teacher training, 
for community workshops, and as 
supplemental materials for In- 
dividual Junior high or senior 
high classrooms. 

Two fllmstrips, each accompa- 
nied by a leader's manual, are 
Included In the packet. One 
ftlmstrtp. The Labels and Rein- 
forcement of Sex Role Stereo- 
typing (done in two-parts with 
color and sound), exposes tra- 
ditional, restrictive stereo- 
types and suggests ways to 
change them. The second, 
Cinderella Is Dead (aibo done 
In ful I color with sound), Is an 
open-ended study of women In the 
labor market. The fllmstrips 
cost $24,50 and $16.00 respec- 
tively. 

The edu-pak also furnishes four 
cassette tapes, costing $9.00 
each. One cassette. Blue Is 
for Sky» Pink is for Watermelon, 
gives five ant 1 -sex 1st poems by 
Eve Merrlam and Includes printed 
discussion questions, A second 
cassette. We Don't Know How to 
Grow People, Is Richard Parson's 
presentation (accompanied by a 
discussion guide) on the roots 
of sex role stereotyping, 
Florence Howe, the speaker on 
the cassette Sexism* Racism, 
Classism, explores the relation- 
ship of the primarily White 
feminist movement to Third World 
women (discussion questions In- 
cluded), Minorities and Women 
in Instructional Materials, the 

mtinued page 4 
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fourth tapo, features four speakers from an NFA semi- 
nar on minorltle. In textbooks. 

Two different sett, of leaflets (50 per ^of) are also 
provided In the edu-pak. One sot, called Conscious- 
ness Razors, costs $2,00 and offers 12 stereotype- 
destroying exercises. HOW fair Are Your Children's 
Textbooks, the second package, costs $1.50 and gives 
guidelines to help determine the extent of sexist, 
racist, and classlst bias In educational materials. 

The remaining Items In the edu-pak Include the follow- 
ing printed materials: Sex Role Stereotyping In the 
Schools (paper edition, $2.50; cloth edition, $4.00), 
a collection of 9 essays discussing socialization In 
the school environment; Non-SexIst Education for 
Survival (paperback, $2.25), a collection of 11 com- 
mentaries ond essays gathered from the NEA's first 
seminar on sex role stereotyping; 51% Minority (paper- 
back, $2.50; also available as an ERIC document), a 
report from the Connecticut conference on the status 
of women; Combating Discrimination In the Schools 
($1.25), a booklet which briefly outlines some federal 
laws and regulations prohibiting educational discrimi- 
nation; What Is Affirmative Action? ($1.00), an intro- 
duction to affirmative action plans; A Child's Right 
to Equal Reading ($.50), exercises in freeing chil- 
dren's books from sexual stereotypes; Sex Role Stereo- 
typing Fact Sheets (5 for $1.00); and an NEA research 
memo. Status of Women Faculty and Administrators in 
Higher Education Institutions ($1.00). 

The components in the NEA Edu-Pak can be ordered as 
separate Items or as a total program. Presently, the 
entire collection Is available at an Introductory dis- 
count price, $66.00. for further Information write 
The National Education Association, Customer Service 
Section, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington DC 20036. 

The Feminist Press 

If you're Interested In Women Studies and need re- 
sources, contact The Feminist Press, a tax-exempt, 
non-profit educational and publishing corporation 
founded In 1970. Its many publications include 
three items of special Interest to high school and 
elementary school teachers. Feminist Resources for 
Schools and Colleges, A Guide to Currlcular Materials 
by Carol Ahlum and Jacqueline M. Fralley Is a compre- 
hensive 20-page annotated bibliography for teachers, 
students, and parents who want information on femi- 
nism and sexism for elementary and secondary class- 
rooms. Available for $1.00, plus $.25 postage. The 
same women have edited another first: High School 
Feminist Studies, a i 50-page collection of complete 
secondary co'jrse syllabi, materials, and bibliogra- 
phies compiled after contacting 300 high school 
teachers nationwide. Cost $2.50, plus $.50 postage 
and handling. Laurie Qlsen Johniicn's NonsexiSt Cur- 
rlcular Materials for Elementary Schools is a packet 
containing two sections: the first, for the teacher, 
includes consciousness raising materials, checklists 
for discovering how and where sexism exists in the 
classroom, and a bibliography of resources; the sec- 
ond contains r^everal currlcular units for the elemen- 
tary classroom, a student workbook, and a bibliogra- 
phy. Can be ordered *or $5.00 per packet, plus 
^.40 postage. 

The ^re-^s has plans for developing more supplemental 
curriculum materials and needs to know what you want 
and can use In the classroor. If Interested, provide 
some grass-roots tnout and write The Feminist Press, 
Box 534, Old Westbury, N. Y. 11568. 
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ASCD Working Group 

on Education of Women 

After receiving a grant from the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, the AXD 
working group for women's education has compiled a 
forthcoming resource packet on sox bias. It's de- 
signed to help dlrecfors of curriculum and assistant 
superintendents In charge of curriculum and instruc- 
tion identify and combat sex role bias In thei- 
districts. For cost and other Information contact 
the ASCD Organization, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington O.C. ,20036. 
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Women and the Social Studies 

The Episodes in Social Inquiry Series, prepared by 
the Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, 
offers a high school study unit titled "Roles of 
Modern Woman." For information contact Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 02210. 

HerStOry Is a five-week simulation of male and female 
roles in which high school students learn about Amer- 
ican woman--her past, present, and future. Aval lable 
from interact, P.O. Box 262, Lakeside, Calif. 92040. 

Members of the National Council for Social Studies 
Advisory Confmilttee on Social Justice for Women have . 
contributed articles to the January 1974 Issue of 
The Social Studies Journal. Articles include Dell 
Felder's "Reflections on the Status of American Woman 
Today," Margaret East's "Lizzie, She Will Make Us 
Ridiculous," Carole Hahn's "Teaching About Women: A . 
Review of Materials," and Louis Smith and Patrick 
Ferguson's "The Problem of Bias in Teaching about 
Women." If you want a copy of the Issue (or a sub- 
scription to the quarterly), write The Social Studies 
Journal, 251 RItter Hall, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19122 ($1.25 single copies: $3,00 
subscript ion) . 

Twenty-one essays in the January 1973 special Issue 
of the American Journal of Sociology depict changing 
women In a changing society. It Includes articles by 
Jessie Bernard, Cynthia Epstein, Jo Freeman, Helen 
Hughes, Mirra Komarovsky, Helena Lonata, and Diana 
Scully and Pauline Bart. (Paperbound, $2.95; hard* 
cover, $7,95. ) To obtain a single issue or a Journal 
subscription write the American Journal of Sociology, 
University of Chicago Press, 11030 Lang ley Ave*, 
Chicago, III. 60628. 

The California Council for the Social Studies Review 

oovoted Its entire Fall 1972 issue to women In the 
social studies. Seven articles give Ideas for teach- 
ing uDout women In high school social studies curric- 
ulum. Available from the CCSS, 2205 Sixteenth St,, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95818. 

The Can^brldge Book Company In Its Vital ISSUes: Amer- 
ica Series provides four paperbound booklets that 
tell the story of American women from 1900 to the 
present. News articles, features, and Illustrations 
from 'The New York Times provide a first-hand account 
of the changing roles of women in America. The four 
paperbacks; American Women: Their Image < i900-l930s), 
American Women: Transitional Period (I930s-I970s) , 
American Women: Emancipation and Radicalism (I950s- 
1970s), and American Women: Today ( I960n-I970G) ; 
cost $1.68 each and can be ordered from the Cambridge 
Book Company, 488 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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MINI-COURSES 



PURPOSE 



Looking At... Is published to let you know what we 
know about an emerging topic of Interest or current 
concern of elementary and secondary social studies 
and social education teachers. We, after all, are 
a "clearinghouse." We select, abstract, and Index 
current hard-to-obtain documents for Research In 
Education (RIE) and current periodical articles 
for Current Index to Journals In Education (CUE). 
Also, we commission or prepare social studies prac- 
tical guidance papers. Interpretive papers, and ref- 
erence tools when need, literature, and practice 
warrant. In the process of doing this work we get 
around, talk with many people throughout the country, 
have many visitors, and receive many letters and 
telephone calls for Information about who Is doing 



what, and what Is the latest activity on a topic. 
Before enough theory, practice, or materials have 
crystal Ized or surfaced to warrant a practical 
guidance paper, we hope to make available Informa- 
tion about practices, people, materials, and Ideas 
on a topic as we receive It; performing «i clear- 
inghouse and communication function through 
Looking At. 

Looking At... Is also Intended to be a catalyst. 
Increasing communication from you to the clear- 
inghouse. Please send us descriptions of your 
work, announcements, questions, syllabi, guides, 
experimental materials, and suggestions for future 
Issues of Looking At.. . 



WHAT ARE MINI-COURSES? 
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In the search for "relevance" In high school so- 
cial studies programs, administrators, teachers, 
and students have come up with a variety of 
Ideas. Some of them work; some of them are dis- 
mal failures. An Idea which seems to show some 
promise Is mini-courses— also commonly called 
short courses, phase electlves. Interim courses, 
or qutnmesters. 

There are different types of mini-course struc- 
tures, each designed to fit a specific purpose. 
For example, the "mini" or "short" courses are 
usually designed to offer the students a wide 
selection of topics, each to be covered In depth 
over a short period of time. Students may take 
as many as eight or nine mini-courses during a 
school year, although four seem to be the average. 

Interim courses are usually offered at the begin- 
ning, middle, or end of the year and last from 
one to two weeks. In some cases, the entire 
school Is Involved and all the students select a 
certain number of hours for the Interim period. 
This may be Just one course, or It may be two or 
three. In other cases, only Individual depart- 
ments or grade levels offer Interim courses. For 
example, all students In the American history 
courses might have the option of selecting an 
elective, offered during the regular classtlme, 
during the last week of the semester. 

The quinmester plan Is an extended school year 
plan that divides the school year Into five nine- 
week sessions. Pupils must attend four qulnmes- 
ters out of five In the school year. Students 
may attend the fifth quinmester and (I) take a 
vacation during the regular school year; (2) 
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elect to accelerate their graduation from high 
school; or (3) use the fifth quinmester for en- 
richment or remedial experiences. In each quin- 
mester 12 to 15 self-contained courses may be 
offered, giving students a large number of op- 
tions from which to choose. 

Based on these three examples of mini -course 
structures — and there are still other varieties— 
we will define "mini-courses" broadly as any 
courses that are offered for a period of less 
than one semester. 

SOME ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF MINI -COURSES 

Like most new Innovations, mini-courses were de- 
signed to solve an educational problem. Based on 
the available literature and on conversations 
with those engaged In mini-courses, the problem. 
In this case, seems to be the cry for "relevance" 
In the curriculum. Students felt that memorizing 
Information on how a bill becomes a law, dates of 
major historical events, and names of civll War 
generals was not related to their dally lives, 
either In or out of school. Mini-courses were 
seen as a way to offer subject matter that was 
Interesting to both students and teachers. 

As mini-courses were Instituted, administrators, 
students, and teachers found that. In addition to 
Increasing the relevance of course offerings, 
mini-courses opened other new dimensions for the 
social studies curriculum. Students found they 
had much more freedom of choice; even when cer- 
tain courses were required, they were still able 
to choose some courses, usually with Increasing 
frequency In their Junior and senior years. 

Continued on page 2 
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Tho courSGs wore taught In much greator depth— 
gono were the days of "American History from 1492 
to the Present*" Instead, ^srudents could choose 
frofTi such offerings as "American Life Styles," 
"War atid Peace," "History of American Sports," 
"Roosevelt and tho New Deal," and "Allonrjtlon In 
America"— to name only five American history 
offerings out of a total of 44 In one New England 
high school • Students found more challenge In the 
opportunity for more sophisticated study of sub- 
jects. And, teachers found that since their st'j» 
dents had chosen their courses, they were much 
moro likely to become deeply Involved and Inter- 
ested In them* 

Often In mInI-courses~partIcularly those desig- 
nated as "Interim" courses— there Is little, If 
any, emphasis on grades. This takes pressure off 
students; and teachers feel freer to present dlf« 
f Icult subject matter and focus on affective 
learning, which they often avoid because of the 
difficulty of assessing student progress In this 
area. Where grades are still Important, as In 
the quinmester program, students. If they fall, 
do not have to repeat a complete year or semester, 
but only a short courses— and they can repeat It 
Immediately. 

Teachers have found that mini-courses have advan- 
tages they had not originally anticipated. From 
the beginning, they knew they would have the op- 
portunity to teach subjects they really knew well 
or In which they were especially Interested. But 
as mini-courses were Instituted, teachers found 
they were getting to know their students better, 
even though they had Them for only a short time. 
Because of the depth and sophistication of In- 
struction, they were having many more conversa- 
tions out of class and more personal conv^^rsa- 
tlons within class. In addition, rather than 
teaching the same students for the entire year, 
teachers had new students every four, or six, or 
nine weeks and were getting to know many more stu- 
dents than before. 

In spite of all these positive reactions to mini- 
courses, some schools have tried the Idea and 
dropped It. Like most new Innovations, mini- 
courses create some new problems while solving old 
ones. Most of these disadvantages seem to be felt 
by teachers and administrators, although a student 
editorial In the December 21, 1973, Issue of the 
East High Spotlight from Denver, Colorado, notes: 
Some mini-courses are astoundlngly easy credit. 
In comparison to the hated traditional curric- 
ulum, the classes are watered-down and over- 
slmpllfled presentations, while often the 
nine-week capsul Izatlon Is a crammed and 
Inadequate attempt to survey too much In too 
little time. Also, although It Is true that 
fewer students fall minis than In the regular 
programs, this can be partially attributed to 
a lower academic standard In some classes, 
and the failure rate Is still amazingly high 
for a *fun* program. 

Teachers, too, have frequently found It difficult 
to narrow down their subject and to avoid "cram- 
ming" too much Into mini-courses. In addition, a 
teacher who formerly taught four classes of survey 
American history and one of world geography may 
find himself now teaching five different courses, 
each in some depth. 

A second problem teachers have encountered Is a 
very Interesting, although unexpected, one. A 
^*^acher who had a burning Interest In political 



cartooning now wishes ho had never hoard of the 
subject. At first delighted by the prospect of 
being able to teach a subjact which he had long 
been Interested, he has now taught five classes a 
day, four times this year. Teachers can become 
Just as bored with a favorite subject as they were 
with survey courses In Western civilization. 

One of the major problems faced by administrators, 
seems to be scheduling. This Is particularly true 
of the two-week Interim courses, although produc- 
ing new schedules every four or six weeks Is also 
difficult and costly. The majority of the schools 
vihX> are engaged In mlnl-courses have turned to 
computers to help solve this problem. 

Perhaps the most serious charge leveled at mini- 
courses Is best expressed In an article entitled 
"Mini-Courses and Phase Electlves: Panacea or 
Poppycock?" (0. Frederick RIsInger, In News and 
Notes on the Social Sciences, Indiana University, 
Spring 1974). "If the primary goal of the high 
school Is to provide a comprehensive education, 
are we subverting the process by allowing students 
to select only those courses that they are Mnter- 
ested In' at this stage of their lives?" 



INTERVIEWS, SOUIE. HANSON, 
VON STEHEN. ROBERTS 



We Interviewed four Individuals for this Issue of 
Looking At.... .Three of these have worked with differ- 
ent types of mini-course structures, while tho fourth U 
a university professor who Is currently studying the 
various structures of mlnl-courses In Connecticut. 

Daniel Soule Is Director of the Amerlcar studies Pro- 
gram at Orono High School, Orono, Maine. In l<369, under 
a Title 111 grant, Orono divided tho American history 
program Into five rr*Ior themes, Althouyh C'lch of the 
students takes each of the themes at the same timo, they 
are given a number of choices within each theme, thus 
providing for Individual laatlon, student choice, and 
curriculum relevance. 

Paul Hanson holds the position of Social Studies Consul- 
tant K-12 for the Dado County, Florida, Public Schools. 
Dade County has a quinmester program. There are a total 
of 110 social studies offerings from which the students 
may choose In this program. 

Wayne Von Stetten, Principal of Brandywlne High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware, has Instituted a two-week session 
between semesters called Interim. During tho Interim 
session, the entire student body chooses three or four 
offerings from over 400 courses for two weeks of In* 
depth study. 

Arthur D. Roberts Is Associate Professor, Department of 
Foundations and Curriculum at the University of Connec- 
ticut In Storrs, Connecticut* He and his colleague, 
Robert K. Gable, presented a paper at the 1972 National 
Council for the Social Studies convention In Boston, 
entitled "Mini Versus Traditional; An Experimental 
Study of High School Social Studies Curricula." Since 
that time he has done additional studies of various 
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In writing fh»s Issue of Looking 
At,,,, we found that very little 
has been written about "short" or 
"mini" cov.'rses, Wq urg© those 
readers who have written about 
this topic to send us documents 
for entry Into the ERIC system. 
Send current, non-copyrighted 
course descriptions, experimental 
materials, classroom research, 
and conference res'^arch papers 
about mini -courses to ERIC/ChESS, 
855 Broadway, Bculder, Colorado 
80302, 



Documents 



The documents abstracted below 
are available from EDRS, Computer 
Microfilm International Corpora- 
tion, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, 
Virginia 2210, unless otherwise 
noted. Microfiche Is $.75 for 
the first 479 document pages and 
an extra $.15 for each additional 
96 pages. Hardcopy Is $1.50 for 
1-25 pages, $1.85 for 26-50 pages, 
$3,15 for 51-75 pages, $4.26 for 
76-100 pages, and an extra $1.20 
for each additional 25 pages. We 
suggest you refer to the complete 
abstract In Research In Education 
before ordering. 



ED 082 295. Mini Course Direc- 
tory. By R, Don Means. Penn- 
sylvania Council on Year-Round 
Education, Harrlsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 1973. 48 pp. This 
directory lists school districts 
In Pennsylvania that are current- 
ly offering ml n I -courses. The 
courses are presented alphabeti- 
cally by subject areas according 
to the number of weeks that each 
Is offered (4, 9, 12, or 18 
weeks). The districts listed 
have agreed to share their mini- 
course materials with other 
Interested districts. 

ED 080 444. Short Courses In the 
Social Studies. Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education, 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania, 1972. 
25 pp. MI n I -courses, one of the 
most popular educational develop** 
ments to appear In a long time, 
are the subject of this working 
paper. It Is designed to Illus- 
trate the Impact and to provide 
Information about short courses 
or mini -courses In the Pennsyl- 
vania secondary social studies 
curriculum. What a mini-course 
Is, the advantages and dlsadvan- 
ges of mini-courses, how to 
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Initiate a short-course program 
Into the curriculum, and the out- 
look for mini -courses In the cur- 
riculum are discussed, Mlnl- 
courses offered by four school 
districts In Pennsylvania are 
listed with descriptions and grade 
level s. 

ED 076 47!. Mini Versus Tradi- 
tional: An Experimental Study of 
High School Social Studies Cur- 
ricula. By Arthur D. Roberts and 
Robert K. Gable. Paper presented 
at National Council for the Social 
Studies Annual Meeting, Boston, 
Massachusetts, November 1972. 35 
pp. This study assessed some of 
the cognitive and affective ele- 
ments for both traditional and 
mini curricula. I* was hypothe- 
sized there was no difference be- 
tween students In the mini-course 
curriculum and the traditional 
curriculum on a number of stated 
cognitive* vsriables (focusing on 
critical thinking and reading com- 
prehension) and affective varia- 
bles (focusing on attitudes toward 
social studies and teachers). 
Five hundred Nth graders from two 
comparable high schools served as 
the sample. Two cognitive and 
three affective Instruments were 
administered on a classroom basis 
In 1971-72. Pre- and post-tests 
of all Instruments except one were 
admin Istered. Findings I ndlcated 
that: (I) males In the tradition- 
al curriculum made significantly 
greater gains on critical thinking 
and on vocabulary and level of 
comprehension; (2) mini curriculum 
students gained significantly on 
evaluation of arguments; (3) no 
differences In the amount of 
change In motivation toward educa- 
tion or In attitudes toward school 
subjects was found; and (4) In the 
post-test, mini curriculum stu- 
dents were found to have more pos- 
itive attitudes toward teachers. 
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Journal Articles 



A number of articles have appeared 
In educational Journals within the 
last few years, describing the 
successes and failures of mini- 
courses. We located these by con- 
sulting eric's Current Index to 
Journals In Education. The reader 
should refer to the appropriate 
Journals at their local library 
for the full articles, which are 
annotated here. 



"MI n I -Courses Provide More Subject 
Options for High School History 
Students." John Guenther and 
Robert Ridgway. History Teacher, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 387-392, May 
1973. Curriculum innovation in 
Kansas high school social studies 
departments replaces the tradi- 
tional history courses with mini- 
courses, which provide more varied 
elective experiences for students. 
This approach to Individualization 
Is suggested as a viable organiza- 
tional innovation with Important 
future educational Implications. 

"Something Special: Enrichment 
Courses at Very Little Extra 
Cost." Thomas J. Pepe, School 
Management, Vol. 17, No. 4, p. 29, 
April 1973. Pepe describes how 
one school district has been able 
to expand its curriculum offer- 
ings at very little cost by of- 
fering mini-enrichment courses on 
Saturday mornings. 

"Mini -Courses: MaxI Morale." 
Ross A. Engel and L. David Weller, 
Jr., High School Journal, Vol. 56, 
No. 3, pp. 142-49, December 1972. 
The mini -course Is described as 
not only a curriculum revltalza- 
tlon but also an important basis 
for improved , rsonnel relations 
throughout th school. 

"For a Change of Pace, Try a Mini- 
Course Day." Robert Youngren, 
Clearing House, Vol. 47, No. 3, 
pp. 159-161, November 1972. 
Youngren describes a variety of 
one-day courses taught by high 
school faculty, students, and 
administration, resulting In high 
interest and enthusiasm on all 
sides. 
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Question: Are mini-courses a curriculum fad* or are 

they here to stay as a permanent part of social studies 

Instruction? 

Roberts: l see somo problems, mostly wl*h toachers. 
When teachers have a course that's popular they often 
©nd up teaching multiple soctlor.s tf It. One teacher 
could find himself teaching five «iectlonn of a course 
four or five times a year. This can result In "teucher 
t)um*out," Also, a teacher with a full cour<*,e load 
could end up with four or five preparations If he Is 
offering different courses, I think teachers will prob- 
ably start rotating the cour^^es they teach to lend 
freshness to the curriculum. One of the exciting things 
about mini-courses which makes fne think they will be a 
permanent part of the curriculum Is that they excite 
teachers. And In order for an Innovation to stick and 
not be a fad, It has to be exciting to teachers. 

Soule: My bias Is to have a two-year program rather 
fixed and traditional In content and procedures and 
then to open up Into semester and quarter courses In the 
junior-senior years. Mini-courses may hot be permanent 
unless this happens, because of the limitations of 
staff, scheduling, and space. We had to convert a rest- 
roorn into a seminar room In order to have space for our 
program. Even though Intentions are good, loqlstlcs are 
a serious problem In trying to have mini -courses, espe- 
cially In a small school. 

Hanson: I think v»e have to fjko the direction of mlnl- 
cour'-.e-i, lecause the kpowledqe explosion, vinl- 
courx"- an^ an vin'-.wer to that. Hopefully, '"n'^cial stud- 
?e'.; iiro qo'^q direction In which they will no 

lonqer bci 31 tempting to pass on a body of knowle'dge, but 
will be teocnlno skills which the learner can apply In 
gaining a fcoav of knowledge. Student'.; will have such 
«ikill«-, and f^f flexibility to make choices. Short 
courr.os art* Ideal for this. 

Von Stetten: 1 think they're definite h' here to *>tay. 
Many teachers find them somewhat fearsome or awesome, 
becau'^e If they trv .0 "water down" content, that will 
be the end of their professional career as an historian 
or economist or whatever. But one can still offer mini- 
ccurses ^ind nave students meet minimum r^^qul n.«monts. 
This Is by offering them at a set time as we have done 
In our Interim program. This gives the students the 
opportunity to see ditferont teachers, to learn differ- 
ent Idoab and skills, and to be In different settings. 
It env^bles students to unlock doors they hadn't seen 
h«>for(». 

Question: There seem to be a number of problems related 
to the implementation of mini -courses; one is the teach- 
ing of basic skills and relating a variety of seemingly 
unrelated courses; another Is how to schedule students 
with a minimum of effort; the third seems to be evalua- 
tion of the minl-cnurse process--1s it a "good" 
Innovation? 

On teaching basic skills: 

Roberts: At this point In history. It's awfully diffi- 
cult to get a'lreement on what skills should be covered 
In ^:,ocIal studies. We seem to be getting heavily Into 
such things a", valuing. The Initial point for a school 
or -i department seems to be to delineate those thlnns 
thCy want to do. ''>kliis usually get talked about In 
pretty abstract terms, but never .-ift set out. if they 
aro "^^^t o«jt you can teach them In my course; U doesn't 
matter what the content Is. You can assure that the 
r.tudents get all the skills by puttinn tho olectlves 
Into '*fami|les*' or groups. One particular family of 
mini-courses will cover certain skills, and students 
^ave to take at least one course from each family. 

Hanson: We have developed two "skills" courses, At 
the junior high level, we offer a course entitled 
"Launch Pad," designed to teach what the basic social 
sciences are and what the basic skills for each of them 
are. The senior high course is entitled "Advanced Tech- 
niques In the Social Sciences." We don't require 
either course, but we do recommend them. Most of the 
students do adhere to the recommendations. 

Soule: *>I ce all of our students take the entire Ameri- 
can Studies course and exercise options only within the 
course Itself, this has not b^ion a rjroblem for us. 
However, If we were to Institute more of a mini -course 
structure, I would recommend the basic skill program In 



the first two years with oloctlvos In the last two 
years. 

Von Stetten; Quito honestly, we don't have that prob- 
lem. Our kids are accustomed to our traditional pro- 
gram; lt*s 3 way of life hero. Instead, we give them a 
two-woek opportunity to demonstrate r3spon?lbl 1 Ity and 
make choices. Wo think they aro happy to get back to 
their regular classes after they've had the opportunity 
for the two-week minl-courios. 

On scheduling: 

Roberts: I'm afraid I have no groat Insights. I 
really haven't gotten Into that. From observation, I 
think about 90J of the schools schedule by computer and 
have to do the rest by hand. It does take lots of prior 
planni ng. 

Hanson: we provide t\*o teacher work days between each 
quinmoster when the students aro not In attendance, and 
that helps. We also use computers to help with sched- 
uling, In addition. In some schools they have students 
sign up for "package" courses and they are then regls- 
ti?red for two quinmesters. 

Soule: Our students are scheduled only once. We have 
added the traditional two-week drop/add sessions at the 
beginning of a semester to givu students the chance +0 
make sure they made the correct choice^ During this 
time, we try to find students who c.re uncomfortable In 
the American Studies program so they can make the switch 
back to the traditional course. 

Von Stetten: The actual mechanics of scheduling 1400 
students Into several hundred courses works better now 
than It did the first year. We do It very much like a 
college registration. The gymnasium Is converted Into a 
sch'jduling room with 150 stations. Seniors register 
first, followed by Juniors, and then sophomores. If 
courses are filled <26 Is a maximum, less In some 
courses), then the students must make new choices. Each 
student has IBM cards which he hands *o the Instructor 
at the station of his choice, Finally scheduling Is 
done by computer. We also have a prereglstratlon so we 
can work out a tentative master schedule. But you have 
to have advanced planning, and you learn something new 
each year. The trick Is capitalizing on your mistakes 
and making changes as they're called for. 

On evaluation: 

Roberts: The only good evaluation we have seen Is based 
on student and teacher attitude polls. There Is a lot 
of that. But we really don't see much In the way of 
evaluating mini-courses In relationship to traditional 
courses, using a set of basic criteria. There needs to 
be a oreat deal more of that. 

Hanson: We do have teacher evaluation of the program. 
A lot of states are dding work In assessment, and so are 
we. We are working toward the assessment of the teach- 
ing of concepts and processes, rather than factual con* 
tent. As long as process Is an Important objective, 
th^-n the mini-courses and quinmesters seem to be valid. 
Teachers give some positive and some negative comments 
to the quinmester system. Some feel they are Just get- 
ting to know the kids really well and then they leave. 
They also feel it Is sometimes difficult to get kids 
Interested In such a short period of time. 

Soule: I'm not aware of any evaluation on how mini- 
courses work as opposed to other types of Instruction. 
Most of the mini-courses or small blocks of study are 
accepted readily by the students, and their activity 
and Involvement In discussion of contemporary Issues 
Is a nice thing to see happening. But I'm not sure the 
"niceness" Is based on any hard evaluation, 

Von Stetten: We try to do this particularly with our 
remedial studehts. During Interim, we offer In-d©pth 
courses for the two weeks for students who are having 
trouble In a regular course or who need to repeat a 
course. They have an opportunity to spend two weeks 
with almost Individualized Instruction, and we can 
really check out their progress, it's a little hard for 
us to say what international Cooking might do for John 
when he returns to his Russian class. From these stu- 
dents, we Just get that attitude feedback of "Thank you 
very much for a tremendous experience," Interestingly 
enough, the feedback from teachers Is that things gener- 
ally went better than they had anticipated and they 
found it a useful and fulfilling session. 
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inching At... is ci vunrcnt awarvnoss bulletin 
published occaQionnlly by tho f:RIC Clearing^ 
houVtO for Social studies/Social Sci^nco Kduca** 
tion (SHlC/ChVSS) . EfUC/Ch^SS is funded by tho 
National Irstitute of Education O^IB) and apon-' 
Borod by tho Social Science i:ducation Consot" 
tiumi Xnc. {SSCC) and tho Vnivevaity of Coio- 
rudo* Fr^io copies of Uiokiny At... nuiy bo ob* 
tained fromi KRXC/ChKS$» looking At ... , 355 
Bro^idway, Isoaldcr, Colorado B0302. Xf you aro 
not iilrendy on tho miling li^t to locoivo 
bulletins and would like to bo, aend your mm 
end addre^f) to SRXC/ChSSS. 



GLOBAL STUDIES 



Purpose 



Looking At... it. published to let you know what we 
kncv» about ar. ornery incj topic of Interest or current 
concern ot olonientary and secondary social studies 
and social education teachers. V/e, after all, are a 
"clear inghoufiO." We select, abstract, and index cur- 
rent hard-to-obtain documents for Research in Educa- 
tion (RIE) and current periodical articles for Cur- 
rent Index to Journals in Education (Cut). Also, 
we cornmisslon or prepare social studies practical 
guidance papers, Interpretive papers, and reference 
tools when neea, literature, and practice warrant. 
In the process of doing this work we yet around, talk 
with many people throughout the country, have many 
visitors, and receive many letters and telephone 
calls for infornation about wno is doing what, and 
what is the latest activity on a topic. Before 
enough theory, practice, or materials have crystai- 
lizod or surfaced to warrant a practical guidance 
paper, wo hope to make available information about 
practice, people, materials, and ideas on a i<opic as 
we rocoive it; performing a clearinghouse and com- 
munication function through Looking At... 

Looking At... is also intended to be a catalyst in- 
creasing communication from you to tho clearinghouse. 
Please send us descriptions of your work, announce- 
ments, questions, sy I labi , guides, experimental mate- 
rials, and suggestions for a second Looking At... on 
Global Studies and for a Looking At... on other 
topics. 



Global Studies Is... 

— a growing awareness In K-12 curricula that we do 
live in one Interdependent world and that our stu- 
dents should consider the implications of world 
realities in their lives. 

--curriculum development efforts demonstrating con- 
cern for global concepts such as world order, 
1 ntercul tura I education, wor I d-mi ndedness, global 
development, and spaceship earth. 

—a greater Inclusion of global studies concerns in 
existing school social studies and 1 nterdi sglpl in- 
ary courses by emphasizing global problems instead 
of the sovereignty of independent nation states. 

—a movement by the many global outlook organiza- 
tions toward greater intergroup communication, 
cooperation, and resource commitment. 

--a growing realization that the U.S., with some six 
percent of the world's population, cannot continue 
consuming some 40 percent of ihe world's total, 
resources. 



I 
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Interviews: Condon and Reardon 



LARRY CONDON, Program Coordinator of the Center for 
War/Peace Studies (CW/PS), taught junior high in Los 
Angeles, senior high in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
developed curriculum ideas and teaching strategies 
for an African Studies Project, and spent a year at 
the East-West Center in Hawaii. He has been with 
the CW/PS for three years. CW/PS together with the 
Center for Teaching International Relations has been 
influential and active in developing global studies 
curriculum and presenting global perspectives. 

BETTY REARDON, School Program Director of the Insti- 
tute for World Order (IWO), taught secondary school 
for nine years in New York state. She has been with 
the IWO for eleven years and was instrumental in 
developing their school programs, materials, work- 
shops, and dissemination network. The IWO has been 
Influential and ective in developing materials and 
curriculum related to global studies. 



Condon and Reardon were interviewed by RICHARD PITNER, 
a 1973-74 SSEC Teacher Associate, now teaching at 
Kennedy High School in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. CondOn was 
interviewed at the SSEC in Boulder, Colorado on June 
26« 1974; Readon was interviewed at Stanstead College, 
Stanstead, Quebec on July 1, 1974. Pitner, guest 
writer for "Looking At Global Studies," was assisted 
by Beverly Long, a 1973-74 teacher intern with the 
Consortium on Peace, Research and Education, in the 
ERIC documents section, Kathy Mitchell in materials 
search, and Sharryl Hawke in editing. 

PITNER: What are the key components of any course or 
unit concerned with global studies? 

CONDON: It is not so much a key component of a par- 
ticular course or unit that is important but the 
whole perspective of how you view the world and its 
problems within the educational process. Key com- 
ponents of a specific course can be identified, but 
what we are really talking about in a K-12 curriculum 
is the kind of issues kids will be facing today and 
in the future. We need to help students develop 
bonds across space and time, to explore the future 
based on what they know about the present. People 
will probably have to learn to live and cope in a 
world that is characterized by continued conflict 
and change. This won^t be learned at one grade level 
or in one course, but the understanding necessary 
will be developed at many grade levels, by content 
specialists, teachers, and commercial curriculum pub- 
lishers working together. continued next page 
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Some work has already been done* Lee 
Anderson's work, Inwvnatiomd Eduoutioyit Lony Ravuje 
GoalQ ana Objeotivee^ is d broad Outline of some of 
the issues that can be Identified as objectives and 
dimensions of international understanding. The task 
is to turn these objectives into "key components" ^' 
all courses. 

REARDON: Td first like to give a definition of what 
I consider to be global studies. Global studies con- 
sists of those educational activities and experiences 
which can help learners to participate in the forma- 
tion of a global community. By global conniunity I 
mean a socio-political order on planet earth which 
enables all persons on the planet to share equally in 
a set of values that are not only vital to survival 
but an? aU vital to fulfilling each person's human 
potential. 

The Institute defines five value objectives 
for global studies: (1) peace or limiting violence, 
(2) social justice, (3) economic well-being, (4) eco- 
logical balance, and (5) participation in policy 
making. I believe participation in decision making 
is a very key value. Peopln want to have something 
to say about what happens to them and about the 
nature of the public order which determines what hap- 
pens to them* 

PITNER: What has your organization done in develop- 
ing curriculum that can readily be used in schools? 

CONDON: The Center has put together materials to 
answer specific teacher requests; we have a couple of 
curriculum pieces, most notably Patterns of Human Con- 
flict, a multi-media package geared to senior high 
school which deals with conflict on personal. Inter- 
group, and International levels. We've also devel- 
oped some background papers and ideas to help teach- 
ers supplement their teaching about such Issues as 
conflict and war, population growth, and global in- 
terdependence. However, our preference is to work 
with commercial curriculum producers in helping them 
add global perspectives to their materials because 
these are the materials that will be widely 
disseminated. 

REARDON: The part of this question that throws me is 
the phrase "readily be used in the schools.'* The 
professionals working in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute have produced a variety of course outlines, 
mini-units, Individual lessons, simulation games, 
sound filmstrips, films, and a few booklets. But the 
degree to which the material can be "readily used" 
depends on the classroom teacher. To readily use 
these materials teachers will have to develop the 
skills of eliciting from students their concerns 
about the Issues and working with them on formulating 
potential solutions, strategies for achieving solu- 
tions, and in some cases, opportunities for the stu- 
dents to actually Involve themselves In strategies. 

PITNER: What do you feel is the best approach for 
classroom teachers to pursue if they wish to Imple- 
ment a global studies concern In their classes? 

CONDON: I don't suppose there is any "one way" to 
implement global studies. I think for example, in a 
course like U.S. History, you could look for certain 
obvious themes, such as conflict, and try to analyze 
that concept as it appears in U.S. history. Then you 
can apply some of the same strategies to help analyze 
global conflicts. 

Part of the problem Is that nobody has de- 
fined exactly what the objectives of international 
^ understanding are grade level by grade level. So, 
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what do you teach students at the second grade level, 
at the fifth, or the eleventh? There are bits and 
pieces around, many of which are good and promising. 
But 1t makes it tough on the classroom teachers who 
don't have time to sit around and develop their own 
"global curriculum," On the other hand, if we can 
offer teachers some basic guidelines, many of them 
are ready and willing to deal with global perspec- 
tives. We're hopeful because many concerned 
teachers are developing a variety of approaches. 

REARDON: The best approach is for the teacher to de- 
velop his or her own global concern and a very real 
sense of his/her role in the global system. Achiev- 
ing a global view is a very difficult kind of thing; 
we can conceptualize it, but our sense of relation to 
global problems is sometimes very remote. We need to 
educate ourselves about the values outlined ear- 
lier and how they affect people in their own communi- 
ty and other comnunities all over the world— an imme- 
diate community perspective ano a global perspective. 

The approach I think classroom teachers 
should take to implement concerns in their classes is 
to become concerned themselves so they can elicit 
from students the same kinds of concern. This is a 
rather high risk thing because we might have to 
abandon some of our standard strategies, but risky 
things are kind of exciting. We must also break out 
of the single discipline approach to global studies 
and learn to exchange ideas and solutions. 

PITNER: What is the role of the teacher in global 
studies? 

CONDON: The global studies teacher doesn't have to 
act differently from other teachers. Teachers must 
be able to recognize problems, find and sort out ma- 
terials, marshal resources— In short, to provide the 
tools for "rational and Informed inquiry into 
alternatives." 

REARDON: I think when it comes to global studies, 
everybody should be a teacher. But the teacher in a 
professional sense should elicit concerns from stu- 
dents after he/she has developed personal concerns. 
The teacher should help students to recognize their 
roles in the world political system and facilitate 
learning that will enable them to act for construc- 
tive system change. 

PITNER: How have students responded to a global di- 
mension in social studies courses? 

CONDON: Most of what we know about student response 
to global studies is impression because we haven't 
done any validation projects with the exception of 
one In Denver whkh was related to a specific curric- 
ulum item. However, the impression is that students 
respond positively to global studies. Their re- 
sponses seem best when there Is a marriage between 
Issues and something concrete, such as gas lines or 
wheat pr1ces--global problems which have an Impact 
on all of us. 

REARDON: fly firsthand experience with this Issue is 
limited. I have done some demonstrations of global 
dimension materials weWe developed, and the students 
responded positively to a number of things. To get 
more definitive response from students, I would say 
that we would have to do a lot more diagnostic work 
about students' perceptions and values. 

PITNER: Have there been any problems In implementing 
global studies courses In United States schools? 



CONDON: The problems In implementing global studies 
are really no different from introducing other new, 
rather controversial ideas. Of course, the curric- 
ulum is already crowded, so a "new priority" is a 
problem. Actually, the Arabs gave a real boost to 
global studies and taught us more about interdepen- 
dence In six weeks than we can teach in three years. 
Perhaps we can use this impact to expand global 
studies In the schools. 

REARDON: I guess that depends on how you define 
problems. It's been very difficult and there have 
been obstacles: (1) lack of information about the 
urgency of global problems; (2) lack of communica- 
tion and functional cooperation among those inter- 
ested in global dimensions; (3) lack of resources to 
Implement a great deal of what has been developed; 
and (4) a need to break through some of the tradi- 
tional ways of dealing with social issues and world 
affairs In classrooms. I feel there is a movement in 
globalism, and I feel that It is getting stronger. 

PITNER: Isn't it somewhat unpatriotic to consider a 
global studies curriculum In our nation's schools 
when their task traditionally has been to further the 
development of nationalism? 

CONDON: Teaching global perspectives is not anti- 
thetical to nationalism. National survival is patri- 
otic. So is International survival, and we must get 
along with others to survive. The responsibility of 
being a U.S. citizen means responsibility wider than 
our own view; since we are citizens of the globe we 
need a global perspective also. The narrowest re- 
sponsibility might be, '*We can't have a starving 
world, or we will have a world revolution." Hope- 
fully we can expand responsibility past that to help 
young Americans understand how the price of bread or 
oil has world-wide implications. 

REARDON: I don't think the traditional task of the 
American school was to develop "nationalism." The 
task was to build a nation and engender patriotism, 
and nationalism was the means by which the 
schools would integrate many different cultures. 
It seems to me that global studies is patriotic in 
the highest sense. Patriotism means that one is 
willing to sublimate certain self-interest in the 
larger interest and that is what global coirmunity 
building is all about. 

PITNER: What is the future of the global studies 
movement in United States schools, particularly in 
social studies education? 

CONDON: I can't survive by being pessimistic. We 
have to try to solve problems. Humans have coping 
power— we have been flexible in dealing with problems 
in the past, now we need a rational response to glo- 
bal problems that affect us. Global problems aren't 
out of control, but they are serious, and they must be 
faced. Schools are one of the best places to start 
the task. 

REARDON: I don't know what the future will be. I 
have a potential negative image that the movement 
will be in U.S. schools and will continue to be a 
traditional world affairs education from the U.S. 
perspective. However, I also have a positive image 
that the movement will encourage U.S. professionals 
to reach out to professionals all over the world to 
support each other in making this a clobal movement 
for a global community. 

I think that global studies should make 
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social studies more reflective and more interdisci- 
plinary. I'm in this movement because I think that 
education can make a difference in the world's future, 
and I think global studies is a potential instrument 
for making that kind of difference. 



Curriculum Notes 

Below are listed five approaches to teaching global 
studies. For each, one representative set of curric- 
ulum materials is described. 

- An Intercul tural Approach 

The AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES FIELD STAFF, INC. (AUFS) 
has developed two sets of cultural studies materials 
for secondary school use, mn at Aq Kupruk: Tradition 
and Change in Village Life in tlorthern Afganistan and 
Southeast Asia: Modernization and Regional Eaonomia 
Development. The multi-media packages nre designed to 
help students better understand global humanity by 
focusing on patterns of culture. AUFS, 3 Lebanon St., 
Hanover, N. H. 03755. 

- An Issues Approach 

The PUBLIC ISSUES SERIES: HARVARD SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROJECT includes several booklets which are applicable 
to global studies. They are based on selected case 
studies, include open-ended student questions, and are 
Intended for secondary use. Xerox Education Publica- 
tions, Education Center, Columbus, OH 43216. 

- An Historical Approach 

The UNITS IN AMERICAN HISTORY developed by the AMHERST 
PROJECT'S COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY Include 
three studies which are useful for teaching a global 
perspective at the secondary level. The studies use 
primary sources to inquire about the nature, methods, 
and implications of history. Addi son-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Company, 2725 Sand Hill Road, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 

- A Topical Approach 

The CENTER FOR WAR/PEACE STUDIES has developed a 
series of five booklets, SO YOU WANT TO TEACH ABOUT..., 
dealing with global issues. Booklets are available 
for elementary through high school levels. The CENTER 
FOR TEACHING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS has produced two 
sets of global studies materials which are being dis- 
tributed by CW/PS. GLOBAL DIMENSIONS is a series of 
four booklets each relating to a specific topic. NOTtS 
ON TEACHING INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION is a series 
providing teachers with suggestions on teaching global 
topics. CW/PS, 218 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10003. 

- A Data and Questioning Approach 

The CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS AND COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES has available two sets of materials. Data on 
the Human Crisis^ which includes a student inquiry 
handbook plus a teacher's guide, and Teaching About 
if/av and Its Control^ a selective, annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 99 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 12224. 

Additional Resource: 

INTERCOM. A journal focusing on global problems and 
resources for dealing with global perspectives. 
Published by Center for War/Peace Studies. See 
especially issue 75, "Teaching Global Issues through 
Simulation: It Can Be Easy." 218 East 18th St., 
New York, N. Y. 10003. 
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E'duj^tu^K fov i'cjijc: FojuiS ok MioihiKd. George 
Henderson, ed. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington. C. 20036, 1973, $7,50. 

This book confronts the complex overload of Informa- 
tion about the affairs of the world and Integrates it 
Into a comprehensive curricular tool. The book 
focuses on both the ethical implications and the 
action perspective required of today's students who 
are seeking their roles as self-motivated individuals. 
Henderson does not offer a prescriptive, fail-safe 
prvgram like those produced in the 1960s, but he does 
suggest a framework of fundamental ideas emerging from 
peace research into which each teacher can fit social 
reality according to his/her own style. 

Reviewed by Beverly Long 
❖❖❖❖❖❖ 

War and f!av IveVijyitiony Joseph and Roberta Moore, 
Hayden Book Co., Inc., 50 Essex Street, Rochelle Park, 
N. J. 07662, 1974, 141 pages, $1.98, (From the Amer- 
ican Values Series.) 

In this book the Moores are concerned with both the 
effect and the acceptance of war as a way of human 
life, and they encourage students to actively consider 
alternative practices in meeting human needs. The 
book's 11 chapters each develop a theme such as the 
problem of war, the causes of war, the consequences of 
war, war prevention, and alternative futures. Chap- 
ters conclude with class discussion and directed ques- 
tions along with suggestions for additional fiction 
and nonfiction readings. 

Reviewed by Richard Pitner 
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ERIC Documents 

The transnational and transcultural interdependencies 
and aspirations that unite humans of this planet can be 
studied by "looking at" four global studies fundamen- 
tals: human rights, economic welfare, world order, 
and ecological balance. The ERIC documents Included 
nere have this broad base, incorporate a variety of 
teaching strategies, and offer suggestions for stu- 
dent action. 

The documents abstracted below are available from 
EDRS, Computer Microfilm International Corp., -P.O. 
Box 190, ArlinQton, VA 22210, unless otherwise noted. 
Microfiche (MF) is $0.75 for the first 479 pages and 
$0.15 for each additional 96-page Increment or frac- 
tion thereof. Hard copy (HC) Is $1.50 for 1-25 pages, 
SI. 85 for 26-50 pages, $3.15 for 51-75 pages, $4.20 
for 76-100 pages, and $1.20 for each additional 25- 
page increment or fraction thereof. Postage is 
extra. We suggest you refer to the complete abstract 
in Reeearoh in Education before ordering, 



ED 086 570. Global Udveloiffh-nt i^lwlici}. A Model cW- 
vijutwn jbi' an Aoadvnic Yeav Couvnc. h\ Global ^^'jutema 
and Hwnan Ueveloi-mcnt v.t the Scoondtunj and Uyideiymd- 
uate LeveU oj' General EduauHoy.. 1973. Available 
from Management Institutes for National Development, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017, $5.00. Avail- 
able 1n MF only from EDRS. 68 pp. The course, an 
experimental model, intended for use in secondary 
grades and hiqher education, centers on mankind in a 
global context. Main objectives are to help students 
understand the realities of global systems, interde- 
pendencies, and imbalances, and to help them develop 
conscious attitudes toward their own belief^ as well 
as those of others. Some of the teaching techniques 
suggested are surveys, Interviews, research, and the 
use of audio-visual and print materials to stimulate 
group discussion. 

ED 070 735. Learning Peace: A Feeoia'c^e Ihiit. By 
Grace Contrino Abrams and Fran Contrino Schmidt. 
1972. Available from Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1213 Race St., Philadelphia, PA 
19107, $3.00. Available from EDRS in MF only. 54 pp. 
The resource unit prepares 7th- through 12th-grade 
students for peace by helping them to develop an in- 
terest in peace, to realize that peace is possible, 
and to recognize their future role in peacekeeping. 
Activities are included which help the student under- 
stand and assess his own and others' attitudes and be- 
liefs toward peace; examine the social, economic, and 
political reasons for war; analyze human and environ- 
mental problems resulting from war; investigate the 
aims of the national and international organizations 
for peace; identify world problems; evaluate the com- 
munications media's role in peace; examine alternative 
ways of conflict resolution; and enumerate ways to 
participate in the quest for peace. The teacher may 
use the total guide or select certain activities. 

ED 079 190. Man^Q Changing Values and a World 
Culture'-^ rtew Direationa and New Ertiphaaea for Eduoa^ 
tional Progi^ams. A Refoi^t on the 1972 Phi Delta Kappa 
Conference on World Education. 1972. Available from 
EDRS in MF or HC. 101 pp. This document contains the 
proceedings of a one-day Phi Delta Kappa conference on 
world education attended by educators from several 
countries in May, 1971. Specific objectives of the 
conference were to (1) examine the values of our 
changing world; (2) recognize the growing need for a 
world culture; (3) see how our changing values help or 
hinder a world culture; and (4) try to find new direc- 
tions for existing educational programs. In achieving 
its objectives, the conference concluded that there 
are many indications of a world culture; a world edu- 
cational progran can affect the entire value system of 
mankind; and there is need for a world culture and an 
urgency in finding solutions to pressing problems. 
Most useful to teachers and curriculum developers are 
the five suggested workshop presentations on new direc- 
tions and emphases for educational programs. 

'^❖❖❖❖^ 

Useful ERIC descriptors in searching for materials on 
global studies are '*Peace," "War," "Conflict Resolu- 
tion," "Cultural Education," "International Education," 
and "World Affairs." ERIC identifiers which are help- 
ful are "Worldmindedness" and "World Order." 

For information about ERIC resources on global stud- 
ies, or any other topic in social studies/social sci- 
ence education, write to User Services, ERIC/ChESS, 
855 Broadway, Boulder, CO 80302. 
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SCHOOL ETHNOGRAPHY 



Purpose 



Looking At... is published to let you know what we 
know about an emerging topic of interest or current 
concern of elementary and secondary social studies 
and social education teachers. We. after all. are a 
"clearinghouse." We select, abstract, and index cur*- 
rent hard-to-obtain documents for Research in Eduaa- 
tion (RIE) and current periodical articles for Cur^ 
r^ent Index to Jourmale in Education (CUE). Also, 
we commission or prepare social studies practical 
guidance papers, interpretive papers, and reference 
tools when ;ieed, literature, and practice warrant. 
In the process of doing this work we get around, talk 
with many people throughout the country, have many 
visitors, and receive many letters and telephone 
calls for information about who is doing what, and 
what is the latest activity on a topic. Before 
enough theory, practice, or materials have crystal- 
lized or surfaced to warrant a practical guidance 
paper, we hope to make available information about 
practice, people, materials, and ideas on a topic as 
we receive it; performing a clearinghouse and com- 
munication function through Looking At... 

Looking At... is also intended to be a catalyst in- 
creasing coimiuni cation from you to the clearinghouse. 
Please send us descriptions of your work, announce- 
ments, questions, syllabi, guides. e)(perimental mate- 
rials, and suggestions for a second Looking At... on 
school ethnography and for a Looking At... on other 
topi cs . 



ETHNOGRAPHY 

may be simply defined e^s descriptive anthropology. It 
is a technique that the anthropologist uses to gather 
data about any group of people under study. The 
interview, book review. ERIC document abstracts, and 
other items that follow have bean chosen to acquaint 
Looking At... readers with the applications and im- 
plications of the technique when used to examine the 
interactions of individuals in schools. 

Ethnography is an interesting and potentially useful 
tool for educators as well as anthropologists and one 
that is receiving new and increasing attention from 
both professions. Anthropologist Harry Wolcott sug- 
gested a rationale for the application of the tech- 
nique to schools when he stated in his interview with 
us that *'what school people try to do makes good sense 
to school people but does not necessarily make sense 
in terms of the problems as seen by other 
constituencies. 

He has referred in his writings to the ethnographer's 
Job of makiny the "obvious" obvious, as he discovers 
the societal rules that are so self-evident to every- 
one in a culture that they are conformed to without 
question. By revealing those rules and habits, the 
anthropologist, can enable educators to question and 
improve the institutions and customs they have taken 
for granted. 



INTERVIEW: WOLCOTT 



The views of Harry F. Wolcott on the subject of 
school ethnography will provide the educator with an 
overview of the topic. Wolcott is a Professor in the 
Departments of Educational Foundations and Anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Oregon and a Research Asso- 
ciate at the Center for Educational Management Policy. 
He holds an undergraduate degree from the University 
of California at Berkeley, a teaching and administra- 
tive certificate and M.A. from San Francisco State 
College, and a Ph.D. in education and anthropology 
from Stanford. Jill Hafner. of the ERIC/ChESS staff, 
conducted the interview with Wolcott. 

HAFNER: What is school ethnography and what kind of 
data emerge from such a study? 

WOLCOTT: Any ethnography is a picture of the life of 
the members of some social group seen in the context 
in which that life is lived. The ethnographic ac- 
count ought to answer the question. "What is going on 
here?", so that an outsider might, at least theoreti- 
cally, be able to Join the group and know how to act 
as one of its members. Perhaps more modestly, he 
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would be able to understand how people in the group 
ordinarily act and believe. One problem with "school 
ethnography" is that the researcher's own familiarity 
with school, resulting from having once been a stu- 
dent him or herself, can make the task more rather 
than less difficult. It's hard to put yourself in 
the position of a naive and interested learner if you 
feel that you already "know it all" or have strong 
convictions about what is right or wrong with formal 
education. 

HAFNER: What conceptual frameworks are used in eth- 
nographic study? 

WOLCOTT: The cultural anthropologist's basic concep- 
tual tool is outture. People learn and transmit 
ideas about the way things ought to be done so that 
each of us doesn't have to invent a new and totally 
unique lifestyle to accomplish our every task and so 
that we can have an idea of what to expect from those 
around us. Culture is like a grammar, providing us 
with a basic structure for guiding successful social 
interaction. To make so global a concept workable we 

continued on page 2 



analyze It in terms of features comnonly described in 
all societies—social organization, world view, eco- 
nomic organization, political organization, projec- 
tive systems (e.g., rnythology), material culture--the 
kinds of headings one finds in most introductory 
texts in cultural anthropology. In own work in 
the ethnography of schools, Tm paying particular at- 
tention to two facets through which I think anthro- 
pology can address the subject of formal education. 
These are aoaial ovganization and world viei). It is 
quite clear, for instance, that not all educators 
share the same world view. Differences in the be- 
liefs shared by classroom teachers and by non-teaching 
educators warrant very careful consideration and 
analysis. 

HAFNER: Is it possible to confine such a study to 
the boundaries of the school? 

WOLCOTT: The anthropologist normally takes a step 
back and asks what the school is a part of. He takes 
the holistic view that characterizes the anthropolog- 
ical perspective, not looking at the school as an 
isolated, self-contained little island, but as having 
a larger base in society. In my study of the prin- 
cipal / I was looking at an occupational role; I think 
the study became more ethnographic when I also consid- 
ered the cultural forces shaping that role rather than 
when I was only looking at how a principal interacts 
with faculty and parents or what he does supervising 
students and teachers. I was (or, from a strictly 
ethnographic point of view, should have been) looking 
at a person who was a principal rather than a princi- 
pal who happened to be a person. 

HAFNER: Various disciplines are looking at the school 
as a social system. How would your objectives differ 
from those, say, of a sociologist? 

WOLCOTT: There is a cons1de;"able overlap between what 
sociologists and anthropologists do. We draw upon 
similar techniques, look at people in human groups, 
read and criticize each other's studies and footnote 
them in our work, and face similar constraints work- 
ing in formal education. Some broad differences are 
that, in general, sociologists focus on population 
samples of large numbers of people. Sociological 
studies often Include many schools or school districts. 
Anthropologists traditionally have Inquired into small 
numbers of people who constitute an entire group, like 
a whole tribal society or a village group, and in 
their school studies typically look at one or a few 
individuals, a single school, or a particular event 
(like a strike) or period of time (like the social 
activities of a senior class). Anthropologists get 
to know at least some of their subjects so well that 
they call them informants. Sociologists tend to focus 
on Interaction settings, on groups rather than on in- 
dividuals, on subsystems of complex societies, and 
on social problems, such as conflict resolution or 
professional autonon^. Anthropologists are Interested 
in what people say and think about what they do, as 
well as the behavior Itself, and in the ideational 
systenw people carry around about how things ought to 
be. The anthropologist depends on extensive on-site 
research over an extended period of time. Thus it is 
noted that anthropologists "do field work" while so- 
ciologists "gather data." Among other differences one 
always comes back to the anthropologist's Interest in 
the holistic view, where many aspects of human life 
are woven together. 

HAFNER: To what purposes can ethnographic data be put? 



*Harry F. Wolcott, The t4an in th& PHnaipal^s Office: 
An Ethnography (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc.» 1973). 
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WOLCOTT: Let me suggest three different ways ethno- 
graphic data can be used. To borrow the analogy sug- 
gested by Clyde Kluckhohn's Mirror for Marif I think 
ethnographic data can provide careful description and 
cultural analysis of what is going on in a school. 
The description is there; whether people look in the 
"mirror," what they choose to see, and whether they 
make changes, probably ought to rest with the person 
looking into the mirror rather than with the person 
holding it. Second, ethnographic data can be used to 
help educators with their problems--either with spe- 
cific problems, such as intercul tural education, com- 
munity assessment, and program effectiveness, or with 
getting a new and broader perspective on what the 
problem is. Educators tend to look at most problems 
as having solutions in schools; anthropologists, by 
taking a step back might often be able to point out 
that the school is sometimes part of the problem or, 
when it is part of the solution, it is only a small 
pari and not necessarily the critical one. What 
school people try to do makes good sense to school 
people but does not necessarily make sense in terms 
of the problem as seen by other constituencies. The 
third purpose is to contribute to our understanding 
of human behavior and, particularly, of human learn- 
ing. I think that is the long-range goal. 

HAFNER: What impact do you hope that anthropology, 
and ethnographic studies in particular, will have on 
the future of education? 

WOLCOTT: Referring again to Mirror for Man 9 whether 
immediate changes can come about will probably depend 
on whether educators themselves can learn to use eth- 
nographic data, find it useful, and live without 
someone telling them what to do. They are busy, 
action-oriented people and they don't always want to 
look in the mirror. At present more anthropologists 
are looking at the schools over a sustained period 
of time than ever before, largely because of the 
Experimental Schools program funded by the National 
Institute of Education. What I hope will come of 
this current wave of anthropological attention to 
schools is data about what really goes on as opposed 
to what we would like to have go on. We will turn 
our attention to looking at what happens in schools 
all day long rather than in sor'5 sixty-second period 
when a child is doing a particular educational task 
of the kind that interests educational psychologists 
We will pay more attention to unintended as well as' 
to intended consequences of instruction, to the con- 
sequences of going to school at all, and to the 
variety of contexts in which we aM learn rather than 
to the schoolman's necessarily narrower focus of what 
is learned 1n the classroom. Also, we will give in- 
creasing attention to the relationship between lan- 
guage and learning. Finally wo will appreciate the 
fact that we are all products of culture. What we do 
and say and how we organize our schools reflect be- 
liefs shared among ourselves that are not shared by 
people in all times and places. 

HAFNER: Oo you know of any Instances where students 
are doing ethnographic studies? 

WOLCOTT: I've recently corresponded with a high 
school teacher who is teaching anthropology by having 
his students act as proto-ethnographers. Ethnography 
in their own schools conducted by students poses some 
of the methodological and ethical problems faced by 
the professional anthropologist such as to whom do 
you show your materials? who has a right to get in- 
side a group and under what kind of safeguards for 
both Informants and researcher? dare you share the 
information you are getting with the teacher? can in- 
formation be shared with "Interested" administrators? 
This gets Into some knotty problems Inherent In 



social research. 

When fleldwork is not possible, teachers try to im- 
merse their pupils in an ethnographic approach by pre- 
senting them with archaeological and ethnographic evi- 
dence and letting them "muck about" and look for ways 
to make sense out of the Information confronting them. 
This approach characterizes the Anthropological Cur- 
riculum Study Project materials developed for high 
schools and the Man: A Course of Study materials for 
intermediate grades. These materials are designed to 
teach anthropology by putting the student in the role 
of the anthropologist. 

BOOK REVIEW 

An example of the studies of :chool life undertaken 
recently is Philip Cusick's Inetd?, High School: The 
Student's World (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1973). Cusick writes in terms of or- 
ganization and systems, groups and roles, iiot in 
terms of culture. His technique, however, is ethno- 
graphic and exemplifies what can be done by a teach- 
er/administrator looking at a familiar environment 
from a new perspective. 

Cusick spent six months as a participant observer, 
associating with a group of senior athletes in class 
and out at Horatio Gates High School. He was looking 
for the answer to the question, "How do adolescents 
view themselves as students?" Cusick justifies such 
a question by considering that what individuals make 
of their lives Is predicated on how they see their 
worl d . 

What Cusick discovered in his field study was a com- 
plexity of cultural systems resulting from the basic, 
institutional characteristics of the school's organi- 
zation. These characteristics include compartmental- 
ization of subject matter into discrete areas such as 
English, biology, or metal shop; division of the day 
into class periods; Instruction of students in large 
batches; a power hierarchy from superintendent to 
principal, teacher, and finally student; the stu- 
dent's continued status of Ignorance In relation to 
those higher up the ladder and privileged with 
''knowledge"; dependence on rules and regulations to 
maintain order; the physical organization of the 
school based on a single classroom with the teach- 
er's desk at the front and students' desks arranged 
below. 

Cusick relates those characteristics to two subsys- 
tems: production and maintenance. Production deals 
with the transmission of knowledge and skill, the 
real justification of the school's existence as an 
institution. Maintenance deals with the preservation 
and smooth running of the total school organization. 
Although separable conceptually, both of Cusick's 
subsystems can provide perspectives on any single 
Issue: the principal lecturing on promptness is en- 
forcing the rules of the school, which is a mainte- 
nance activity; but he is also teaching desirable 
modes of behavior, transmitting social skills and 
contributing to the production activities of the 
school. 

The intended and unintended effects on the student of 
the characteristics of the school organization are 
described by Cusick. Intended effects deny students 
their freedom, mass them, and leave them undifferen- 
tiated; unintended effects are lack of student and 
teacher interaction, noninvolvement in formal activi- 
ties, a fragmented educational experience, minimal 
compliance with the system based on concern for only 
Its maintenance aspects. 
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These unintended effects foster the formation of stu- 
dent social groups operating around the formal struc- 
ture of the school. Conforming to the maintenance 
subsystem of the school, the students function within 
the margin of acceptability prescribed by the system 
while pursuing their own Interests. These cliques or 
groups focus exclusively on non-academic interests, 
such as fishing trips, motorcycle riding, and football 
games. (Note that the author was not a participant in 
coed or all-girl groups.) 

Teachers and administrators are also affected by the 
institutional characteristics of the school. Although 
Cusick did not become closely allied with members of 
either group, he did interview them for their perspec- 
tives on the students. Individually their responses 
to the system and to the students could also be cate- 
gorized by Cusick in terms of production or mainte- 
nance subsystems. 

Further examples from Cusick's data indicate how an 
individual's frame of reference--1nstitutional or 
student-group, production or maintenance— led to un- 
conscious misunderstandings and misperceptions by even 
the best intentioned members of the school. For in- 
stance student leaders complained that the student 
body did not participate <r\ school activities: they 
did not see that one or two groups monopolized the few 
avaiidble activities; they did not see the closed group 
system operating within their social world. In another 
instance teachers attempted group-directed and group- 
initiated curriculum activities; they were not cogni- 
zant, however, of the limited functions of the social 
groups to which students automatically revert for 
these activities; the personal and social functions of 
the groups meant that the group leader was ill equipped 
and unmotivated to provide academic leadership. 

To Cusick, education at Horatio Gates High School ap- 
peared itself to be a maintenance subsystem of the 
larger social system of American society. In that 
role he saw it preparing students to live with General 
Motors' automation and the Army's regimentation and 
facilitating the orderly progression of adolescents 
into a society dependent upon order and conformity. 
The state of educational affairs at Horatio Gates re- 
quires readers to respond to the weight of Cusick's 
evidence if not his final suggestions. That weight 
indicates the power of the ethnographic technique and 
should be an incentive to education towards its 
mastery. 

—jni Hafner 



BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NEWER BOOKS 

An eagerly awaited publication, Anthropology and Edu- 
cation; An Annotated Bibliographic Guide % by Jacquetta 
H. Burnett with the collaboration of Sally W. Gordon 
and Carol J. Gormley, was selectively compiled, with 
annotated entries arranged alphabetically by author 
and including early as well as current documents. The 
bibliography is available from the Human Relations 
Area File at HRAF, P.O. Box 2015 Y.S.« New Haven, 
Connecticut 06520. 

Two books, too new to be included In the Burnett bib- 
liography, from well known contributors to the field 
of education anthropology are Education and Cultural 
Proaesst edited by George Spind'ier (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1974) and Culture and the Edu^ 
cation Proceee by Solon T. Kimball (New York: 
Columbia University, Teacher's College Press, 1974). 
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ERIC DOCUMENTS 

Tne documents abstra^.teci below are available from 
EDRS Computer Microfilm International Corp., P.O. Box 
190, Arlington, VA 22210, unless otherwise noted. 
Microfiche (MF) is $0.75 for the first 479 pages and 
$0.15 for each additional 96-page increment or frac- 
tion thereof. Hard copy (HC) is $1.50 for 1-25 pages, 
$1.85 for 26-50 pages, $3.15 for 51-75 pages, $<.20 
for 76-100 pages, and $1.20 for each additional 25- 
page increment or fraction thereof. Postage is extra. 
We suggest you refer to the complete abstract in 
Reeeavah in Education before ordering. 

The documents were retrieved through searching the 
ERIC indexes Reseavoh in Education (RIE) and Current 
Index to Journals in Education (CUE). 

SO 006 ^83 (ED number not yet assigned; check fall 1974 is- 
sues of RIE). V;-:. * r * ■,:r . : i:^. 

By Frederick Erickson. 1973. 10 pp. EDRS price: MF- 
$0.75, HC-$1.50. In a report to participants in an Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association Research Training Work- 
shop. April 1972, the author sets forth guidelines for the 
conscientious application of ethnographic techniques to the 
study of the life of a school. He sees ethnography as an 
inquiry process guided by a point of view rather. than as a 
reporting process guided by a standard technique/. The first 
steps of such a fieldwork inquiry process require the state- 
ment of a researchable question while keeping in mind the 
fact that what is commonplace to observers and to partici- 
pants is nonetheless extraordinary and that what goes on In 
the school involves the interaction of individuals, groups, 
and social units outside of the school. To exemplify the 
inquiry process, the issue of ethnicity as a factor in a 
school ethnography is identified by the author and ampli- 
fied by questions appropriate to field research. 

ED 080 512. rii> Av.'/nv .v-;- ."f. ». i*: -I'. A'''. '>> ' . v.' 
.''h<K: By R1 chard I . Warren . 1973. 174 

pp. EDRS price: MF-S0.75; HC not available from EDRS, 
available from School of Education, Stanford Center for Re- 
search and Development in Teaching, Stanford University, 
Stanford, OA. This case study Investigated teaching ex- 
perience in an elementary school with 425 pupils and 14 
teachers. The study views teaching not only in the context 
of the classroom but also in the organizational context of 
the comrtiunlty. It Is an ethnographic study concerned with 
the interdependence of teaching behavior, beliefs about the 
teacner*s role, and institutional settings. Specifically, 
it deals with the cultural processes that define and struc- 
ture the role of the teacher as technician and socializa- 
tion agent and with teachers' responses to such processes. 

ED 036 562. /J 'trj^ihinu '- k^ ma Cul- 

"iru! Mrl'r: >r i> ;.,;?•» '>.j :V By FrancIS 

A. J. lanni and Patricia Caesar. 1973. 19 pp. EDRS 
price: MF-S0.75, HC-$1.50. It is the intent of this re- 
search program to provide a comparative base of social re- 
lationship patterns out of which will grow preliminary gen- 
eralizations about the regularities of behavior which char- 
acterize the high school and to make the base available to 
education decision makers. While educational research fo- 
cuses on the student as learner and the adult as organizer, 
this project describes the social organization to which 
both contribute and assumes that a school Is a social sys- 
tem in which members share a common culture. Field research 
is being done In three New York area high schools--urban, 
suburban, and rural— by anthropological teams living In the 
corrmunity and participating In the school. 

EJ 072 301. "The School as a Social Environment for Learn- 
ing: Social Organization and Micro-Social Process in Educa- 
tion." By Sarane S. Boocock. r-ynoi(urj of FJuoati.nn^ vol. 
46, no. 1, pp. 15-50, Winter 1973. Not available from EDRS. 
A synthesis of the literature on the social organization of 
schools and the Interaction comprising the social process 
of education, this article concludes with a suggested re- 
search agenda oriented toward the development of a real 
theory of the school as a social environment of learning. 



RECENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
PRE-C0LLE6IATE ANTHROPOLOGY 

is the tentative title of a forthcoming ERIC/ChESS 
publication. Thomas L. Dynneson of the University of 
Texas of the Permian Basin has drawn together a 
wealth of information on materials and approaches for 
teaching anthropology on the elementary and secondary 
levels and has also included a chai^ter on the uses of 
anthropology in illuminating the life of schools and 
classrooms. The paper will be available from the 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 855 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302 by December 1974; 
it will also be indexed in RIE and available in 
microfiche and hardcopy from EDRS. 

ANTHRO AND/IN/OF EDUCATION 

To pick up on the Wolcott theme of providing a mirror 
for educators, Francis A. J. lanni and Edward Storey, 
editors of Cultu:ral Relevance and Educational laauea: 
Readings in Anthropology and Education (Boston: 
Little Brown and Co., 1973), intend to mirror educa- 
tion in America as a social problem. While taking 
into account the difficulties that educators and an- 
thropologists may have in their professional expecta- 
tions of one another, the editors outline the ways in 
which anthropology can be related to education: (1) 
anthropology and education, a generic relationship 
between culture and teaching and learning, considered 
as philosophy and force in human society; (2) anthro- 
pology in education, substantive knowledae embodied 
in curriculum or in teacher training; (3) anthropol- 
ogy of education, the inquiry into organized educa- 
tion, educational research, and educational aims and 
effects. 

SPECIAL JOURNAL ISSUE 

Human Organization^ the quarterly journal of the 
Society for Applied Anthropology, will publish an is- 
sue devoted to the ethnography of schools during the 
summer or fall of 1975« It will be introduced and 
edited by Harry Wolcott. 

KEEPING UP 

How can classroom teachers keep in touch with what 
professional anthropologists are doing? Harry 
Wolcott suggests that for a modest $7.50 teachers are 
welcome to join the Council on Anthropology and Edu- 
cation (CAE). They should contact the American An- 
thropological Association, 1703 New Hampshire Ave.» 
NW, Washington, D. C. 20009. As Wolcott states: 
The immediate benefits are two. First, they 
would receive the excellent CAE Quarterly \ 
second, they would become part of the network 
of people sharing special interest through 
memberships in special committees. 
In addition to papers and articles'", the CAE Quarterly 
also carries a series on courses in anthropology and 
education at the university level, notes, announce- 
ments, professional news, and a bibliography of recent 
publications. 



This issue of Looking At... began as a look at the 
ways all the social sciences have applied their ap- 
proaches to the study of schools and classrooms; 
however, this topic was far too broad for coverage 
in one issue of Looking 4t. ... If you would be 
interested in having other social science perspec- 
tives on schools presented in Looking At. % please 
let us know. 



